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Civilization 

Throu^li 

Brotherhood 

liiVERY  Sig  Ep  G.I.  has  had 
brought  home  to  him  the  true 
meaning  of  fraternity,  and  we 
know  he  expects  greater  things 
from  our  organization. 

Additional  funds  are  needed 
to  re-establish  chapters  whose 
own  income  has  ceased  during 
the  war.  Some  chapters  have 
been  able  to  raise  funds  by  the 
efforts  of  alumni,  but  others 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
alumni  help.  That  is  our  job. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  you.  A 
donation  for  the  young  men  of 
America  to  re-establish  one  of 
the  institutions  they  have  been 
fighting  for,  and  for  any  amount 
— $5,  $10,  $100,  or  $1000. 

How  can  you  do  it?  Make  your 
check  payable  to  William  L. 
Phillips  Foundation,  send  it  with 
the  coupon  below.  If  you  want 
to  designate  the  school  where  it 
is  to  be  used,  so  indicate. 

If  you  can  make  a  substantial 
donation  of  $100,  or  more, 
please  authorize  us  to  use  your 
name  and  chapter  in  connection 
with  the  "Century  Club." 


^^Wheti  in  this  world  a  miracle  is  wrought 
Tis  by  the  loving  heart  and  not  by  thought,^' 

GOETHE 


t 


A  Japanese  tot,  rescued  by  troops  of  the  U.  S.  77th  Infan- 
try who  braved  enemy  machine-gun  fire  to  frustrate  an  at- 
tempted mass  civilian  suicide  in  the  opening  stages  of  the 
battle  for  Okinawa,  nestles  in  a  Yank  sergeant's  arms. 

^Villiaiti  L.  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc. 

William  L.  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc. 
518  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 

My  donation  for  $ is  enclosed. 

n   Donation  for  use  of  Undergraduate  Students  according  to 

discretion  of  William  L.  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc. 
n   Donation    for   specific   use   of   Undergraduate   Students  at 

Name  Chapter 

Street  City  and  State 
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JVha  Is  My  Brather? 

M.  OUR  brother? — it  is  he  whom  you 
Have  power  to  aid  and  bless — 
Whose  aching  heart  and  burning  brow 
Your  soothing  hand  may  press. 
Your  neighbor? — he's  the  weary  man 
Whose  years  are  at  their  brim, 
But,  low  with  sickness,  care,  and  pain — 
Go  ahead  and  comfort  him. 

Your  brother? — yonder  toiling  slave, 

Fettered  in  thought  and  limb. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  beyond  the  grave — 

Go  ahead  and  ransom  him: 

Wherever  you  meet  a  human  form 

Less  favored  than  your  own, 

Remember  he's  your  neighbor  worm, 

Your  brother  or  your  son. 

— Author  unknown 


[The  Customers  Always  Write] 


The  Journal  invites  its  readers  to  send  letters. 

Things  &  Stuff 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  express  my  many 
thanks  to  the  fellows  who  put  the  good  old  Sig  Ep 
Journal  out  four  times  a  year.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived my  copy  for  May,  and  believe  me  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  read  it  through  and  see  what 
all  the  fellows  and  chapters  are  doing  during  these 
trying  times.  Our  chapter  was  forced  to  close  the 
following  year  after  I  went  into  the  service.  So 
now  that  things  are  starting  to  look  up  a  little  I 
would  like  to  make  a  plea  to  all  the  members  of 
Utah  Alpha  to  get  things  rolling  again  as  soon 
as  they  possibly  can  and  get  the  old  chapter  back 
on  the  active  list. 

At  present  (if  the  Army  will  decide  they  don't 
need  me  any  more)  I  plan  on  going  back  to 
Oregon  State  to  finish  my  degree  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  help  Oregon  Alpha  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Really  not  much  to  say  about  the  time  I  have 
been  having  here  in  the  ET.  But  what  I  have 
missed  most  is  the  fact  that  I  haven't  been  able  to 
contact  any  Sig  Eps  during  the  fifteen  months  I've 
spent  on  the  continent. 

News:  Last  heard  of  .  .  .  Bob  Branges,  Utah 
Alpha,  '43,  in  Europe;  Ted  Crockett,  Utah,  '40, 
discharged  from  Naval  Air  Corps  and  in  Idaho; 
Lt.  Jim  McFall,  Utah,  '44,  instructor  in  infantry 
in  Alabama.  Lynn  Page  and  Keith  Wray  in  Navy 
and  on  the  high  seas;  Lt.  Lyle  Holmgren  and  Cpl. 
Ed  Consolvi,  in  ETO. — Lt.  Jon  F.  Crockett, 
Utah  Alpha,  245  Engr.  C  Bn,  APO  403  New  York. 

-»  The  above  mentioned  Bob  Branges  brings 
up  Utah  Alpha's  average;  read  the  follow- 
ing: 


"GREAT  EVENT"  .  .  .  Colorado  Gamma's  Sam 
Likens  and  Bob  Oldemeyer  meet  over  a  short  beer 
in  Holland  with  Bob  Branges,  former  Utah  Alpha 
president,    who    has    lost    no    interest    in    Sig     Ep. 


I  had  been  wondering  when  I'd  finally  meet  a 
Sig  Ep  overseas — and  finally  when  the  great  event 
took  place  it  was  a  double  feature.  The  men  were 
Bob  Oldemeyer  and  Sam  Likens,  both  of  Colo- 
rado Gamma  and  artillerymen  of  the  Third 
Armored  Division.  We  met  during  a  three-day 
leave  at  the  Heerlen  Rest  Center  in  Holland. 
Needless  to  say,  there  was  little  rest.  The  time  was 
spent  in  gay  conviviality.  {_See  cut.} — Robert  J. 
Branges,  Utah  Alpha,  '43. 

The  Hamacks 

Since  I  am  the  official  correspondent  from  the 
Hamack  family  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a 
few  of  the  highlights.  Richard  is  now  with  Alaska 
Communication  System,  and  stationed  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska.  Lt.  Frank  Hamack  was  overseas  for 
six  months,  completed  35  missions  as  Pilot  in  a 
B-24,  returned  home,  and  is  stationed  at  Victor- 
ville,  Calif.  He  is  also  the  father  of  a  baby  girl, 
born  November  '22,  1944.  And  now,  and  Billy 
Phillips  will  get  a  surprise  at  this — Prof.  Frank 
H.  Hamack  is  now  in  Europe  in  Army  at  one  of 
the  new  Army  Universities  started  there  for  our 
boys.  He  is  in  England  near  Oxford  University 
where  he  will  teach  the  first  half  year  and  then  to 
Paris  for  the  remainder  of  term.  Has  leave  of 
absence  from  U.  of  Washington  for  one  year. 
O.  E.  Draper  is  also  going  over  to  be  at  the  same 
University,  but  can't  give  you  his  address  at 
present. — Mrs.  F.  Hamack,  Box  834,  Edmonds, 
Wash. 

— >  The  Hamacks,  two  generations  of  them, 
have  become  a  tradition  in  the  Sig  Ep  North- 
west, as  has  former  Grand  President  Oscar 
E.  Draper.  Washington  Alphans  all. 


Intcr-Chapter  Report 


From  the  time  I  first  came  into  the  Army  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  I  have  been  planning  to 
write.  Since  coming  into  the  service  I  have  been 
in  Mule  Pack  Artillery,  ASTP,  Infantry,  Combat 
Engineers,  and  now,  after  graduating  from  OCS 
at  Fontainebleau,  France,  I  am  back  in  the  Infantry 
as  a  second   lieutenant. 

In  the  latter  connection,  in  my  OCS  class  three 
Sig  Eps  graduated  from  my  platoon:  Alfred  G. 
Johnson,  Oregon  Alpha;  Ken  L.  McLean,  Wash- 
ington Beta;  and  myself.  McLean  and  I  are  still 
together  as  platoon  leaders  in  Cannon  company 
of  the  331st  Infantry.  Incidentally,  Jim  Zoll,  of 
Florida  Alpha,  is  in  this  division,  and  I  plan  to 
see  him  soon. 

While  I  was  still  in  the  States  I  had  a  chance 
to  visit  the  wartime  Florida  Alpha  several  times 
and  the  boys  were,  and  I  think  are,  doing  as  good 
a  job  or  possibly  better  than  we  did  in  peacetime. 
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"GRADS"  .  .  .  Alfred  Johnson,  Oregon  Alpha, 
Terry  Lyie,  Florida  Alpha,  and  Kenneth  McLean, 
Washington  Beta,  photographed  (left  to  right)  aft- 
er successfully  completing  the  Officer  Candidate 
course  in  Fontaincbleau,  France.  See  colunnn  2,  p.  67. 

— Lt.  Robert  Terry  Lyle,  Florida  Alpha, 
O-2019759,  Cn  Co.,  31st  Infantry,  APO  83,  c/o 
Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

Orchids  &  Old  Eggs 

How  come  you  don't  have  more  word  in  the 
magazine  about  the  Penn  Theta  boys?  It  becomes 
a  little  discouraging  to  search  and  search  and  not 
find  even  a  mention  of  our  former  chapter. 

At  present  I  am  with  the  Crosley  Corporation, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a  mechanical  engineer  as- 
signed to  work  on  a  Navy  project  at  Hazeltine 
Corporation  in  New  York.  However,  I  expect  to 
end  up  in  Cincinnati  about  September,  when  it  is 
my  intention  to  do  something  relative  to  forming 
an  alumni  group  there.  We  do  not  have  an  active 
chapter  there,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  a 
number  of  alumni  who  might  be  interested  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  Fraternity  a  little  more 
closely. — Bill   Burns,   Pennsylvania  Theta. 

The  Journal  has  afforded  me  a  number  of  line 
opportunities  for  contact  and  friendship  in  the 
Army.  In  the  course  of  my  meeting  various  mem- 
bers I  have  accumulated  a  number  of  photos  of 
different  members  in  training  where  I  have  been 
which  I  shall  send  to  the  Journal  soon. — J0|HN 
J.  Mueller,  Iowa  Gamma,  '44. 

->The  Journal  can  use  them  more  than 
ever,  especially  now  that  there  is — thank 
God !  no  actual  war  theater  to  hear  from. 


*    CONTRIBUTORS    * 

WALTER  W.  VAN  KIRK  completed  his  liberal 
arts  work  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  College  in  1917, 
where  he  and  Ralph  Stoody,  another  eminent 
Methodist,  were  classmates  and  Sig  Ep  brothers. 
Dr.  Van  Kirk,  a  renowned  religious  radio  com- 
mentator and  author,  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  International  Justice  and  Good 
Will  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ.  His  article  against  compulsory  military 
training  represents  his  personal  opinion,  but  that 
happens  to  coincide,  incidentally,  with  that  of  "a 
full  70  per  cent  of  the  armed  forces,"  according 
to  The  Link,  official  publication  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League,  in  which  the  article 
originally  appeared  and  whose  editors  gave  us 
permission  to  reprint.  As  for  the  policy  of  the 
Journal,  it  desires  to  remain  openminded  on  the 
subject. 

SGT.  GEORGE  E.  WOLF  left  New  York 
University  during  his  sophomore  year  to  enter  the 
Army.  Lt.  Bob  Kelly,  who  remembers  him  well 
against  the  background  of  the  New  York  Gamma 
gang,  says  he  was  the  quiet,  unassuming  type  and 
extremely  well  liked  by  all  the  boys.  He  was 
brilliant  in  a  lot  of  ways.  Bob  says;  he  wrote  very 
well,  in  fact  did  a  lot  of  things  well,  his  prowess 
as  a  student  being  taken  for  granted,  of  course. 
What  impressed  the  gang  were  the  amateur  movies 
George  frequently  exhibited  at  the  house — ama- 
teur productions  which  he  directed,  photographed, 
and  acted  in,  one  memorable  film  being  "South 
Sea  Islands,"  produced  entirely  on  Long  Island. 

DEAN  HARRY  J.  CARMAN  of  Columbia 
College  at  Columbia  University  is  one  scholar 
whose  adventures  in  the  academic  realm  over  a 
period  of  many  years  have  not  dulled  his  capacity 
for  observing  the  trials  of  the  individual  in  the 
society  of  what  is  often  a  brutal  world.  His  teach- 
ing career  began  in  the  grade  schools  of  upstate 
New  York  when  he  was  nineteen — -six  years  before 
he  received  his  bachelor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  Syracuse  University  in  1909.  He  went  on 
to  take  both  an  A.M.  and  Pd.B.  degree  at  this 
institution  in  1914,  which  honored  him  in  1938 
with  an  honorary  doctorate. 

It  was  also  in  1914  that  he  became  an  instructor 
at  Syracuse,  continuing  until  1917  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  Columbia  University  as 
an  instructor  in  history,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  in  1921  and  associate  professor 
in  1925,  and  professor  in  1931,  which  status  he 
held  until  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Columbia 
College  in  November,  1943. 

The  article  by  Dean  Carman  which  begins  on 
page  78  of  this  issue  is  actually  the  condensation 
of  an  address  presented  at  a  convocation  of  the 
Wayne  University  Graduate  School,  Detroit,  this 
year  and  is  copyrighted  by  the  university  press. 
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THE  "keynote  picture"  above — Pennsyl- 
vania Eta's  mantel — may  not  be  es- 
pecially startling,  unless  one  is  moved  by 
the  flag  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  prominently 
displayed.  It  is  definitely  a  service  flag, 
having  its  single  star,  of  shining  gold,  its 
diagonal  stripe  of  courageous  red,  its 
background  of  noble  purple ;  this  is  a 
service  flag — and  very  appropriate,  too — 
of  peaceful  purposes  and  goals,  perhaps 
suggesting  that  the  world  may  become 
better  civilized  through  the  exercise  of 
brotherhood. 

Particularly  recommended  in  this  issue 
is  the  installment  of  "Fraternity  Manage- 
ment," by  onetime  Field  Secretary  Clar- 
ence H.  Freeark,  professional  fraternity 
worker  of  many  years'  experience  who 
knows  all  the  answers,  since  it  provides 
much  information  and  guidance  to  the 
undergraduates  everywhere  who  are  once 
again  attempting  to  pick  up  the  reins  of 
organization. 

Professional  optimist  William  W.  Hind- 
man, Jr.,  offers  a  report,  informative  and 
authoritative,  on  current  Sig  Ep  health  and 
strength. 

The  article  on  Past  Grand  President 
William  L.  Phillips  will  acquaint  the 
newest  Sig  Eps  with  the  salient  highlights 
of  this  supreme  fraternity  worker's  career. 
His  work  goes  back  to  the  days  of  George 
Banta,  Sr.,  founder  of  Banta' s  Greek 
Exchange  and  himself  the  "father"  of 
many  fraternities  as  well  as  sororities, 
with  whom  Billy  often  consulted. 

If  many  of  the  items  in  "The  Working 
Front"  do  not  seem  quite  as  fresh  as 
tomorrow's  newspaper,  it  is  because  most 
of  this  department  was  held  over  from 
September  which  was  far  too  crowded 
to  use  it.  — J.R. 


JOHN  ROBSON,    Editor 

Publication  Manager: 
WILLIAM  W.  HINDMAN,  JR. 

MYRTLE    SMITH,    Circulation 

HARRIET  JAMES,   Editorial  Assistant 

HELEN  BANE,  Editorial  Assistant 


Not-So-Stately  Mansions 

"The  real  strength  of  the  fraternities  lies 
in  the  manly  virtues  of  their  members,"  de- 
clares President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston,  of 
Brown  University,  a  Delta  Tau  Delta,  in  an 
article  in  Bantu's  Greek  Exchange.  Defend- 
ing the  new  six-million-dollar  housing  plan 
on  the  Brown  campus,  which  will  be  erected 
shortly,  and  which  provides  for  two  men's 
dormitory  quadrangles  and  a  dining  hall  to 
""accommodate"  fraternity  men,  he  argues 
that  "The  fraternities  will  retain  everything 
important  in  their  individuality — their  en- 
thusiastic loyalty,  their  ideals,  their  scholar- 
ship, their  moral  tone,  their  contribution  to 
the  social  life,  their  taste  in  decorating  their 
houses,  and  their  student  activities  and  moral 
athletics." 

It  seems  strongly  to  us  that  the  "every- 
thing" which  Dr.  Wriston  subdivides  can 
only  comprise  categories  that  are  plainly 
without  either  blood  or  true  Christian  spirit. 
Male  student  life  under  the  plan  would  be 
more  regimented  than  free.  Dr.  Wriston,  a 
forceful  and  brilliant  administrator  whose 
record  indicates  that  he  has  always  followed 
the  high,  well-tabbed  categorical  roads,  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  truth  is  whole. 
As  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote — '"The 
truth  is  whole;  dwell  not  on  parts." 

The  categories  are  sound  enough  but  the 
stuff  to  cement  them  together  into  a  truthful 
whole  of  Christian  living  is  simply  not  there. 
Without  this,  plans  such  as  the  crisp  Brown 
blueprint  may  only  serve  as  stop-gaps  until 
the  arrival  of  a  more  advanced  day  which 
will  see  them  thrown  out.  The  framework 
is  covered  with  honey  and  flowers,  but  in 
the  end  it  smacks  far  too  much  of  regi- 
mentation to  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
un-Christian. 

The  college  under  the  Brown  Plan  will 
always  have  control  so  that  it  will  not  be 
a  plan  truly  of  the  students,  by  the  students, 
and  for  the  students.   It  is  freely  admitted 


that  democracy  is  no  good  for  children.  But 
eighteen-year-olds  are  not  children.  They 
are  already  men  who  have  come  to  the  brink 
of  adulthood  who  warit  nothing  so  much 
as  training  in  the  kind  of  living  at  which 
they  must  nobly  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  many 
citizens  of  our  society  who  are  contented  to 
become  inmates  at  comfortable  and  humane 
penitentiaries  where  there  are  intramural  and 
inter-institution  athletics  and  other  pas- 
times, libraries,  and  the  like,  most  of  us 
would  prefer  a  more  free  communion  and 
voluntary  habitation  with  our  fellow  men. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  educators  fail  to  see 
this.  But  perhaps  it  is  because,  as  one  wise 
philosopher  viewing  the  contemporary  scene 
has  said,  '"Modern  education  too  often  covers 
the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
cuts  the  sinews  at  the  wrists." 

Hotu  to  make  a  living  (often  through 
excessive  grasping,  hypocrisy,  and  double- 
dealing)  is  the  rings;  hoiv  to  live  together, 
setting  a  noble  example  for  a  peaceful  world, 
is  the  sinews.  The  future  will  certainly  show 
that  the  Brown  Plan,  and  any  other  such 
scheme  which  bids  to  take  the  spiritual  vita- 
mins out  of  fraternity  living,  in  truth  ""cuts 
the  sinews  at  the  wrists."  Certainly  it  is 
"educational  housing"  at  its  second  best.  Its 
effect  is  still  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
man  for  the  institution  instead  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  man.  Christ,  the  author  of 
Christian  philosophy,  voices  a  rebuke  in  the 
Gospel  to  precisely  this  kind  of  misdirection. 

More  Stately  Mansions 

There  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps  sig- 
nificant comment  which  Judge  Frost  of  Kan- 
sas City  makes  concerning  fraternity  life 
at  Kansas  State  during  his  undergraduate 
days.  The  first  part  of  the  comment  alludes 
to  democracy  in  fraternities  worthy  to  be 
called  the  name  and  is  this:  "The  fact  that  a 
green  country  boy  who  did  not  know  the 
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meaning  of  the  word  Fraternity  as  applied 
to  social  fraternities  could  became  a  member 
of  a  fraternity,  spoke  well  for  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  social  college  fraternities 
at  Kansas  State  College  in  1919.  "  He  did 
not  add  that  this  "green  country  boy"  later 
worked  his  way  through  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

The  second  part  of  his  comment  refers  to 
the  fraternity  home  and  is  this :  "The  chapter 
voted  to  purchase  the  present  home  at  221 
North  Delaware,  which  was  the  best  thing 
it  ever  did,  since  it  assured  a  fine  home  with 
a  splendid  view  of  all  Manhattan  and  the 
Kaw  Valley,  resulting  in  the  chapter  growing 
in  strength  until  it  became  one  of  our 
strongest  chapters."  This  is  perhaps  of 
timely  significance  because  it  may  fortunately 
remind  thoughtless  and  not  especially  fore- 
sighted  mentors  from  the  deans'  offices  on 
campuses  everywhere  that  the  shameful  cu- 
bicle, dormitory-style  living  is  no  better  in 
its  way  than  the  extravagant  snob-spawning 
fraternity-row  mansions  of  the  giddy  twen- 
ties. What  is  needed  to  solve  this  problem 
is  proportioned  insight.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
home  can  be  truly  a  home  only  when  it  is 
given  certain  features.  It  cannot,  for  one 
thing,  be  so  regimented  in  its  sameness  with 
the  houses  on  either  side  of  it  as  to  stultify 
the  instinct  for  individuality  of  the  man  who 
dwells  within  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
have  some  feature  of  beauty  about  it,  even 
modest  and  humble  perhaps,  which  en- 
courages something  inside  the  man  who 
dwells  within  it  to  feel  with  that  beauty. 
Again,  the  home  must  not  be  so  ordered 
that  the  man  who  abides  within  it  feels  that 
the  more  intimate  matters  of  his  destiny  are 
being  regulated,  such  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  when  the  bed  he  sleeps  on  belongs 
neither  to  himself  nor  his  brothers,  and  the 
plates  from  which  he  eats  his  food  may 
indeed  be  identical  with  those  of  the  other 
fraternities  on  the  campus  as  well  as  those 
on  the  messhalls  of  the  penitentiary  thirty 
miles  down  state. 

Actually,  this  is  a  large,  vital  matter,  not 
a  small  one.  If  the  homes  throughout  Amer- 
ica were  as  harshly  stereotyped  as  many  of 
our  campus  homes  are  becoming  in  many  in- 
stances, then  we  can  surely  know  that  Amer- 
ica  will   possess   rifer   breeding   places   for 
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5uch  ideologies  as  by  which  the  Nazis 
slaughtered  millions  and  abused  the  souls 
of  their  fellow  men.  But  it  is  on  the  cam- 
puses that  new  leaders  of  American  thought 
are  to  be  developed.  They  must  leave  the 
campus  all  too  soon.  Therefore,  we  should 
like  to  insist  that  while  they  are  there  col- 
lege officials  and  trustees  and  fraternity  ex- 
ecutives do  everything  in  their  power  to  give 
the  young  men  the  kind  of  home  Judge 
Frost  has  alluded  to  in  "a  fine  home  with  a 
splendid  view,  resulting  in  the  chapter 
growing  in  strength."  He  did  not  need  to 
say  that  what  really  grew  in  strength  was 
each  young  man  who  dwelt  within  it. 

Loose  Ends 

Because  it  is  timely  and  commendable  in 
the  highest  extreme,  we'd  like  to  cite  the 
alumni  leadership  example  of  Fred  A.  Price, 
an  alumnus  of  little  Kansas  Alpha,  once  a 
national  officer  of  the  Fraternity  and  the 
Journal's  editor  from  1914  to  1916.  From 
May,  1945,  until  August,  1945,  Fred  Price, 
while  living  in  Detroit,  has  spark-plugged 
the  raising  of  a  rehabilitation  house  fund 
for  the  Baker  University  Sig  Eps  totaling 
upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Iowa  Gamma  boys  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  did  considerably  the  best  job  of 
reporting  to  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  both 
pictorially  and  in  interesting  wordage. 
Though  the  diligent  laborers  in  this  enter- 
prise did  not  identify  themselves,  the  palm 
of  merit  for  this  issue  is  theirs. 

We  are  sorry  that  an  error  was  made  in 
the  marriage  announcement  in  the  September 
issue  of  Ens.  Robert  Eppes  Giannini,  who 
was  married  to  Nancy  Thayer  Simmons  last 
January  30.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  chapter  and  not  of  Worcester 
Poly  as  stated. 


■^  -^  Ma7t  has  great  power  of  speech,  but 
the  greater  part  thereof  is  empty  and  de- 
ceitful. The  animals  have  little,  hut  that  little 
is  useful  and  true;  and  better  is  a  small  and 
certain  thing  than  a  great  falsehood. — Leo- 
nardo DA  VINCI. 


TRAINING  IN  BROTHERHOOD  IS  THE  ANTIDOTE  FOR  WAR 


LEARN  WAR 
NO  MORE 

By  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk 

A  lucid  argument  that  nothing  can 
bring  a  peace  worth  keeping  except 
universal  triumph  of  peaceful  princi- 
ples and  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

Do  WE  want  compulsory  military  training 
in  the  United  States  in  peacetime?  No 
— we  do  not!  Here  are  the  reasons. 

First,  history  does  not  support  the  vi'ew 
that  a  nation  is  spared  the  havoc  of  war  by 
conscripting  its  youth  for  military  training. 
Take  France,  for  example.  Between  the 
two  World  Wars  that  nation  had  armed 
itself  to  the  teeth.  Year  after  year  France 


sent  its  youth  to  military  camps.  French 
lads  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
given  guns  and  taught  how  to  shoot.  They 
marched,  and  marched  and  marched.  Day 
in  and  day  out,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  they  went  through  all  the 
paces  of  military  drill. 

In  the  late  1930s  the  French  could  boast 
the  largest  conscript  army  in  Europe.  With 
what  result.''  That  nation  collapsed  under 
the  impact  of  total  war.  For  four  long 
years  her  people  suffered  the  shame  of 
bondage.  Her  patriots  went  underground. 
Her  wealth  was  confiscated.  Her  ablebodied 
men  were  transported  to  Germany  where 
they  labored  as  slaves  in  the  munition  fac- 
tories of  the  Reich.  Then  came  the  day 
when  the  banners  of  liberty  were  borne  aloft 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  freedom- 
loving  youth  of  Britain  and  America. 

If  it  be  argued  that  France  with  its  con- 
script army  had  been  defeated  by  Germany's 
conscript  army,  let  it  be  said  that  Germany 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  West 
by   youth   whose   nations   have   consistently 
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refused  to  adopt  conscription  as  a  peacetime 
policy.  So  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  So  it 
is  today. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  had  Britain  and 
the  United  States  required  their  youth  to 
take  military  training  during  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  Germany 
might  not  have  started  its  campaign  of 
conquest,  or  once  started  might  have  been 
more  quickly  stopped.  Maybe  so.  Maybe  not. 
In  any  event  we  do  know  that  the  militari- 
zation of  French  youth  did  not  prevent 
France  suffering  the  most  disastrous  defeat 
in  history.  Nor  did  the  militarization  of 
German  youth  bring  victory  to  German 
arms.  The  record  of  history  cannot  be 
blotted  out  by  rhetoric. 

Second,  if  the  United  States  is  now  to 
embark  upon  a  program  of  military  train- 
ing in  peacetime,  against  whom  is  such 
training  designed  to  protect  us?  Against 
Germany?  Hardly.  President  Roosevelt,  in 
his  report  to  Congress  on  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference (March  1,  1945)  said  that  the  sur- 
render of  the  Axis  would  mean  "the 
complete  disarmament  of  Germany;  the 
destruction  of  its  militarism  and  its  military 
equipment;  the  end  of  its  production  of 
armament;  the  dispersal  of  all  its  armed 
forces ;  the  permanent  dismemberment  of  the 
German  general  staff  which  has  so  often 
shattered  the  peace  of  the  world." 

With  these  things  accomplished  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  and  in  what  way  Germany 
can  be  a  military  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  New 
York  Times  (March  3,  1945)  in  an  edi- 
torial on  the  collapse  of  the  German  armies 
before  the  Rhine,  said,  "Germany  is  going 
to  have  little  left  this  time  upon  which 
to  build  another  war  machine,  even  if  her 
present  enemies  are  senseless  enough  to 
permit  her  that  opportunity."  Truer  words 
were  never  spoken. 

Then  why  this  mad  rush  to  put  Ameri- 
can youth  under  arms?  Are  we  anticipating 
another  war  with  Japan  within  the  measur- 
ably near  future?  Hardly.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  that  country,  as  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  will  be  disarmed  and  kept  dis- 
armed. Are  we  then  to  anticipate  a  war 
with  Russia?  or  with  Britain?  Or  with 
China?  God  forbid. 
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If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  the  world  for  peace,  and 
in  doing  this  to  make  unnecessary  the  mili- 
tary regimentation  of  the  youth  of  our  own 
and  other  countries,  that  time  is  now.  The 
opportunity  to  do  this  may  well  be  lost  if 
the  United  States  were  now  to  become  an 
armed  camp.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  America,  under  God,  has  a  higher 
destiny  than  to  perpetuate  a  system  that  has 
been  the  curse  of  Europe. 

Third,  universal  military  training  in  peace- 
time is  the  proven  foe  of  democracy.  Mili- 
tary regimentation  and  the  practice  of  de- 
mocracy are  incompatible.  At  least  it  would 
appear  to  be  so  from  the  record  of  history. 
Perhaps  the  United  States  could  put  its 
youth  under  arms  without  danger  to  its 
democratic  institutions  and  its  democratic 
way  of  life.  But  why  take  the  risk,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  only  nations 
that  might  threaten  us  are  to  be  disarmed 
and  kept  disarmed? 

But  what  about  Sweden  and  Switzerland? 
Have  not  these  two  nations  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  preserve  democracy  within  a 
system  of  compulsory  military  drill?  In 
part,  yes.  In  Switzerland,  however,  young 
men  are  drafted  for  a  maximum  period  of 
three  months,  with  a  refresher  training  for 
two  weeks  each  year.  The  proposals  now 
under  discusion  in  the  United  States  go 
far  beyond  the  modest  requirements  of  the 

THE  AUTHOR  .  .  .  A  Sig  Ep  at  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
class  of  '17,  he  believes  in  a  higher  destiny  than 
nnilitarism  for  the  people  of  a  free  nation. 
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Swiss  system.  It  is  one  thing  for  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden,  neither  of  them  great 
powers  in  a  military  sense,  to  train  their 
youth  in  the  art  of  defensive  warfare  with- 
out jeopardizing  their  democratic  traditions. 
It  is  another  and  a  far  different  thing  for 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  three  great 
powers  in  the  world,  to  train  its  youth  on 
the  scale  anticipated,  without  exciting  in 
the  minds  of  other  nations  a  gnawing  fear 
as  to  their  peace  and  security.  This,  in  turn, 
would  step  up  military  preparations  else- 
where. This,  in  turn,  would  throw  the 
American  military  machine  into  higher  gear. 

It  might  not  be  long  under  such  circum- 
stances before  democracy  would  give  way 
to  regimentation  and  bureaucracy.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  in  which  millions  of  people 
the  world  over  are  inspired  with  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  the  celebrated  Four  Free- 
doms. 

Among  these  freedoms  is  the  right  of 
free  speech,  of  free  assembly,  of  free 
worship.  Will  military  conscription  in  the 
United  States  make  more  or  less  certain  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  these  rights  by  our 
people.^  There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
this  question.  It  is  an  answer  written  in 
blood  and  tears  on  the  pages  of  history. 
Let  America  beware! 

Fourth,  universal  military  training  in 
peacetime  is  said  to  be  required  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  health.  This  is  the  sheerest 
nonsense.  The  nation  is  alarmed,  and  rightly 
so,  over  the  high  percentage  of  rejections 
for  military  service  in  the  war.  We  are 
desparately  in  need  of  a  national  health  pro- 
gram. The  physical  and  mental  disabilities 
of  the  nation's  youth  most  certainly  must 
be  corrected. 

But  is  universal  military  training  in  peace- 
time the  answer  ?  No !  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forrestal  has  said  that  "every  physically  fit 
young  man  should  be  given  military  training 
as  a  national  life  insurance  policy,  a  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  security."  That  is 
just  the  point  we  are  making.  If  the  "physi- 
cally fit"  are  to  be  given  military  training, 
how  are  the  physically  unfit  to  be  helped? 

The  place  to  begin  a  national  health 
program  is  with  expectant  mothers,  with 
children  and  adolescents.  If  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  use  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose,  well  and  good.  It  would  also  be  a 
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boon  to  the  nation's  health  if  the  slum  areas 
of  our  great  cities  were  to  be  cleared  and 
better  housing  facilities  were  made  available 
to  our  people.  This  would  make  sense,  as 
would  the  establishment  of  a  larger  number 
of  public  health  clinics.  To  argue  that  uni- 
versal military  training  would  improve  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  nation's  youth  is 
to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  those  < 
most  in  need  of  training  for  physical  reasons 
would  be  the  first  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Army,  as  they  have  always  been. 

Universal  military  training  would  cost 
the  American  people  between  three  and  four 
billion  dollars  each  year.  If  only  a  fraction 
of  this  amount  were  used  in  a  well-conceived 
national  health  program  under  the  guid- 
ance of  those  with  special  competence  in 
preventive  medicine,  physical  instruction, 
psychiatry  and  vocational  therapy,  the  re- 
sults achieved  would  be  far  greater  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

There  may  be  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  system  of  military 
conscription,  but  public  health  is  not  one 
of  them. 

Fifth,  mankind's  search  for  a  way  by 
which  the  armaments  of  the  nations  may  be 
brought  under  some  form  of  international 
control  might  well  end  in  frustration  if  the 
United  States  were  to  adopt  now  a  system 
of  permanent  military  training.  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  met  in  San 
Francisco  in  April  to  draft  the  Charter  of 
the  postwar  world.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals,  discussed  at  San  Francisco,  an- 
ticipate the  creation  of  a  General  Assembly 
of  the  nations  to  which  will  be  assigned 
"the  right  to  consider  the  general  principles 
of  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  including  the 
principles  governing  disarmament  and  the 
regulation  of  armaments.  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  effort  to  organize  the  world  for 
peace.  What  will  other  nations  think  if  the 
United  States,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
is  working  for  a  general  international  or- 
ganization to  consider  "the  principles  gov- 
erning disarmament  and  the  regulation  of 
armaments,"  were  itself  to  institute  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  a  program  of  uni- 
versal military  conscription?  Such  action 
might   fatally   endanger   the   prospects    for 
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that  "brave  new  world"  for  which  men  are 
fighting  and  sacrificing  and  dying  in  this 
global  war. 

To  talk  in  the  same  breath  about  the 
regulation  of  armaments  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  universal  military  training  in  peace- 
time is  a  dangerous  form  of  double-talk 
that  can  only  add  to  the  confusion  and  chaos 
in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  now  find 
themselves. 

Sixth,  religion  has  a  stake  in  this  issue. 
Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  alike  see 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Living  God  a  force 
greater  than  the  power  embodied  in  swords 
and  bayonets. 

Many  of  our  forefathers  came  to  America 
to  escape  the  crushing  burdens  of  the  com- 
petitive militarism  of  the  Old  World.  They 
built  their  churches  and  raised  their  altars 
to  the  God  of  Righteousness  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new  society  that  would  forever  be  free 
of  the  regimentation  of  compulsory  military 
drill. 

Upon  this  foundation  successive  genera- 
tions have  built  their  hopes  and  dreams  of 
an  America  that  would  help  lead  the  nations 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  war.  Are  we  now 
so  bereft  of  faith  in  our  blessed  land  that 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt  for  ourselves  a 
way  of  life  against  which  our  forebears 
rebelled  ? 

Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war  lords  are 
only  symptoms  of  the  secular  madness  and 
the  pagan  idolatry  of  material  power  so 
widespread  throughout  the  world.  What 
mankind  needs  today  is  a  spiritual  reforma- 
tion that  will  bring  healing  and  redemption 
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to  a  war-weary  world.  The  implements  with 
which  this  reformation  is  to  be  achieved 
are  not  the  swords  of  military  might  but 
the  Sword  of  the  Spirit. 

Regardless  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  universal  military  training  in  the 
United  States  in  peacetime,  there  remains 
the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  coun- 
try reaching  a  final  decision  on  this  issue 
while  the  war  is  in  progress.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  America  have  requested 
that  Congress  postpone  action  until  after 
the  war.  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  taken  a 
similar  stand.  This  interchurch  body  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  25  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  and  most  influential  denomi- 
nations, has  declared  that  "for  the  United 
States  to  change  now  its  historic  policy 
might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  prejudice  the 
postwar  settlement  and  jeopardize  the  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  the  kind  of  world  order 
reflected  in  our  Government's  war  aims." 
This  is  the  view  also  of  the  Methodist 
Church  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  the  United  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  and  many  other  religious  groups. 
This  too  is  the  view  held  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Educational  Poli- 
cies Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
School  Superintendents,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Higher  Education  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

Why  this  sudden  rush  to  decide  now  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
military  training  after  the  war?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  wait  until  we  can  see  more 
clearly  what  the  world  is  to  be  like  after 
the  war?  Moreover,  our  men  in  uniform 
who  are  fighting  on  the  world's  battlefronts 
have  every  right  to  share  in  the  making  of 
this  decision. 


Stronger  Tool 

Dean  William  Fletcher  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University,  believes  that  "The 
schoolhouse  of  the  future  will  be  more  than  a 
school.  It  will  be  the  home  of  community  services. 
And  the  teacher  will  be  more  than  an  instructor. 
He  will  be  one  of  the  various  community  workers." 


THE  AUTHOR  ...  He  saw  beauty. 

HER  LIGHTS 
BURN  AGAIN 

By  Sgt.  George  E.  Wolf 

A  Gl  art  lover  presents  a  sensitive 
and  refreshing  report  on  war-torn 
Florence,  imnnortal  city  of  Italian 
culture,   whose   beauty   will   survive. 

THE  lights  are  on  again  in  Florence — the 
city  of  flowers,  and  flower  of  Italian  cities. 
The  once  blacked-out  Piazza  Vittorio  Eman- 


uele  and  the  darkened  Piazza  Vecchio  are 
now  as  bright  at  midnight  as  they  are  at 
high  noon  in  this  city  of  the  Renaissance 
and  home  of  great  men  of  art  and  letters — 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Michelangelo,  Ghiberti, 
and  Dante,  and  birthplace  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  the  navigator  for  whom  America 
was  named. 

But  modern  war  has  left  its  mark  on 
Florence.  True,  the  city  escaped  the  fate  of 
leveled  Cassino,  shattered  Leghorn,  and 
battered  Pisa;  however,  enough  damage  has 
been  done  to  let  you  know  the  German  has 
been  there.  All  of  the  famous  bridges  over 
the  Arno,  save  one,  were  destroyed  with 
Teutonic  thoroughness  by  the  retreating 
enemy.  They  spared  the  Ponte  Vecchio  (old 
bridge,  dating  from  the  tenth  century),  with 
its  unique  shops,  to  prove,  no  doubt,  that 
they  could  do  it.  Instead,  they  set  off  demoli- 
tions under  the  buildings  off  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  piling  the  resulting  rubble  into  the 
streets,  to  block  our  way.  One  of  these  build- 
ings was  the  famous  library  containing  many 
thousands  of  rare  books.  Work  is  now  under- 
way recovering  some  of  the  volumes,  but 
many  can  never  be  restored. 

The  blasts  from  these  demolitions  dam- 
aged rare  buildings,  murals,  and  paintings 
for  blocks  around,  and  building  stones  were 
hurled  to  many  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  this  destruction  took  place 
in  this  particular  section  of  Florence,  for 
restoration  of  the  original  medieval  quality 
of  the  architecture  will  be  most  difficult,  and 
any  trace  at  all  of  modern  architectural  de- 
sign in  the  restored  structures  will  spoil  the 
effect  created  by  this  (until  now)  preserved 
section  of  Florence  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


WILL  LIVE  AGAIN  .  .  .  The  city  of  Florence,  flower  of  old  Italy,  looking  toward  Arno 
from  the  top  of  Giotto's  bell  tower.  Razed  area  right  center;  Palazzo  Vecchio  on  far  left. 


We  visited  the  great  cathedral,  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  and  its  bell  tower  by 
Giotto.  But  what  he  wanted  to  see  most  of 
all,  the  great  bronze  doors  ("The  Gates  of 
Heaven")  of  the  Baptistry  by  Ghiberti,  we 
could  not  see,  we  were  told,  because  they 
were  hidden  away  for  protection. 

Down  to  the  River  Arno,  from  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  we  cross  the  Ponte  Vecchio  on  our 
way  to  the  south  bank  and  the  Pitti  Palace. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  little  houses  on 
this  old  bridge  were  some  Butchers'  shops 
until  1563,  when  the  goldsmiths  succeeded 
them  by  order  of  Cosimo  i  de  Medici.  Along 
the  first  floor  of  the  houses  runs  the  corridor 
which  used  to  join  the  Palazzo  Pitti  to 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  on  the  north  side.  This 
passage  way  was  built  in  1564  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Duke's  family  might 
easily,  and  without  being  seen,  reach  their 
offices  from  their  home.  Unfortunately  great 
sections  of  it  were  destroyed  by  the  German 
demolitions.  But  the  jewelry  shops  are  still 
there  on  the  bridge,  doing  business  with  the 
GI. 

The  Pitti  family  were  great  rivals  and 
lost  their  complete  fortunes,  the  medicis 
made  this  palace  one  of  their  own.  For  the 
few  years  that  Florence  was  the  capital  of 
Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  building 
was  used  as  the  royal  palace.  Now  it  is  a 
museum  and  picture  gallery. 

Behind  the  Pitti  Palace  are  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  which  make  up  the  palace  grounds, 
and  the  finest  park  in  Florence.  They  were 
first  laid  out  through  the  eflforts  of  Eleanor 
of  Toledo  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  gardens  contain  much  decorative 
sculpture,  among  which  are  figures  by 
Michelangelo  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  and 
there  is  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens  in 
which  music  festivals  have  been  held. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Florence,  such  as  the  Certosa  di 
Galluzzo,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Car- 
thusian monasteries  in  Tuscany,  about  five 


REPOSE  .  .  .  Like  the  monks  of  old  Florence,  Sgt. 
Wolf  relaxes  in  the  Certosa  pi  Galluzzo,  a  monastery. 


PEACE  RETURNS  .  .  .  This  serene  view  of  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  from  downstream  hardly  suggests  the  war 
that   has   wracked    Florence    and    despoiled    its    art. 

kilometers  from  the  Porta  Romana  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Arno.  This  spot  suffered 
several  minor  scratches  from  artillery  fire  on 
German  machine-gun  nests  planted  in  the 
shelter  of  its  walls. 

Another  interesting  spot  is  the  town  of 
Fiesole  to  the  northeast  of  Florence.  Its  chief 
attractions  are  the  picturesque  churches,  the 
Duomo  and  S.  Francesco,  the  Roman 
threatre,  the  marketplace,  and  the  terrace 
from  which  an  unforgettable  view  of 
Florence  is  to  be  had.  Near  by  are  the  home 
once  occupied  by  Queen  Victoria  and  estate 
of  the  former  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania. 

Like  any  city,  Florence  cannot  be  seen  in 
a  day.  And  we  certainly  shall  return  again 
and  again  as  long  as  we  are  in  Italy. '  For 
of  all  the  cities  we've  seen  here,  including 
Rome,  Florence  has  the  greatest  appeal.  In 
spite  of  being  caught  in  the  center  of  his- 
tory's most  terrible  war,  Florence  lives  on! 


THE     AUTHOR     .     .     .     "All     education 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  functional." 

EDUCATION  IS 
A  COMPANION 

By  Harry  J.  Carmah 

The  Dean  of  Columbia  University's 
undergrad  men's  college  defines  a 
program  for  a  college  world  whose 
sons  won't  want  to  become  warriors. 


EDUCATION  in  tomorrow's  world — in  the 
changed  era  hastened  into  being  by 
World  War  II — will  increasingly  be  a 
liberating  education.  It  will  be  liberating  in 
the  sense  that  it  frees  men  from  ignorance, 
superstition,  fear,  prejudice,  unnecessary 
physical  handicaps  and  the  need  to  use 
force  in  the  solution  of  human  problems. 

Things  do  change,  even  though  some- 
times slowly,  even  despite  powerful  anti- 
social elements  which  hamstring  those  who 
work  for  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

We  want  a  system  of  education,  for  ex- 
ample, which  in  all  its  aspects,  from 
kindergarten  to  adult,  is  deliberately  focused 
in  the  direction  of  the  kind  of  world  we 
strive  for:  a  democratic  world  where  every 
person  participates  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity— local,  state,  national,  and  inter- 
national— and  has  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  what  goes  on.  Every  person 
regardless  of  sex,  racial  extraction,  economic 
status,  or  geographic  location  should  have 
a  broad  and  balanced  education  which  will 
fit  him  for  life  in  an  Age  of  Social  Man. 

In  Education  for  All  American  Youth, 
prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  and  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  be  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  every  youth  receive 
an  education  which  will  (1)  equip  him  to 
enter  an  occupation  suited  to  his  abilities 
and  offering  reasonable  opportunity  for 
personal  growth  and  social  usefulness;  (2) 
prepare  him  to  assume  the  full  responsi- 
bilities of  American  citizenship;  (3)  give 
him  a  fair  chance  to  exercise  his  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  (4)  stimulate  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  engender  satisfaction  in 
intellectual  achievement,  and  cultivate  the 
ability  to  think  rationally;  (5)  help  him 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  ethical  values 
which  underlie  life  in  a  democratic  society. 

To  these  five  items  might  well  be  added 
four  others :  ( 1 )  Teach  every  person  to  have 
an  international  as  well  as  a  national  point 
of  view.  Every  one  of  us  should  have  a 
world  consciousness  into  which  our  national 
feelings  and  ideas  can  be  fitted.  Because  of 
forces  beyond  our  control,  our  future  destiny 
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will  be  set  in  an  international  rather  than  in 
an  isolationist  framework.  (2)  Every  person 
should  be  taught  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  perspective  and  cultural 
continuity.  (3)  Schools  should  stress  the 
importance  of  color  equality.  The  increasing 
claim  for  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
Negro  and  the  Jew  in  the  United  States  is 
symptomatic  of  a  worldwide  movement 
against  the  atrocious  doctrine  of  race  su- 
premacy. The  color  line  must  go;  and  upon 
the  schools  of  this  country  rests  in  part  the 
responsibility  for  its  disappearance.  (4) 
Every  person  should  be  taught  to  be  critical 
of  his  social-cultural  inheritance  in  terms 
of  ideas,  concepts,  attitudes,  material  things, 
and  institutions.  Individuals  of  tomorrow 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  outmoded 
baggage  irrespective  of  kind  or  character. 
And  in  this  connection  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university,  should  at  all  times  be  subject  to 
examination  that  we  may  ascertain  whether 
they  are  as  closely  related  as  they  should  be 
to  the  society  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

We  may  well  ask:  Are  our  institutions  of 
learning  in  their  objective,  staff,  curriculum, 
and  community  interest  and  support  doing 
their  utmost  to  educate  in  mind  and  spirit, 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  want.''  I 
cannot   refrain    from   pointing   out   that   at 
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all  levels  there  is  dire  need  for  better  edu- 
cational perspective  and  planning,  better 
teachers  and  teacher  training,  closer  co- 
operation with  parents,  more  experimenta- 
tion, greater  knowledge  of  individual 
differences  in  native  ability,  aptitude  and 
emotional  make-up,  and  more  adequate 
funds. 

On  the  college  level  we  should  no  longer 
be  content  with  an  admissions  system  that 
fails  to  take  into  account  individual  aptitudes 
and  capacities  and  insists  upon  making  ac- 
complishment in  certain  fundamental  disci- 
plines the  sole  criterion  for  acceptance. 
Should  we  for  example,  deny  admission  to 
a  young  man  who  may  be  in  the  tenth 
percentile  of  the  quantitative  scores  and  in 
the  ninetieth  percentile  of  mathematics 
scores  on  the  American  Council  psycho- 
logical test.**  The  time  is  overdue  when  we 
should  give  a  great  deal  more  weight  to  other 
qualities  than  mere  achievement  in  a  formal 
program  of  studies.  We  would,  for  example, 
do  well  to  attach  importance  to  evidence  of 
active  interest  in  literature,  music  or  art,  of 
ability  to  speak  clearly  and  concisely  without 
affectation,  of  manliness  and  directness  of 
manner,  of  attractiveness  of  personality  and, 
above  all,  to  evidence  of  the  candidate's 
having  engaged  in  some  worthwhile  activity 
in  his  school  or  in  th.;  community. 
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Nor  should  we  be  satisfied  with  a  cur- 
riculum that  is  lopsided,  that  fosters  narrow 
specialization,  that  is  not  rich  in  its  historic- 
cultural  significance,  and  that  is  not  closely 
related  to  the  contemporary  scene.  Ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  heritage  gained  by 
reading  and  discussing  the  great  books,  im- 
portant though  they  may  be,  alone  cannot 
give  either  the  data  or  the  insight  for  re- 
solving social  problems.  If  we  would  under- 
stand a  complex  world  and  gain  mastery 
over  it,  we  will  not  be  content  with  a  dressed- 
up  scholasticism,  even  though  it  makes  for 
flexibility  of  mind.  We  will  insist  upon  a 
balanced  curriculum  built  around  the  natural 
sciences,  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities of  which  the  great  books  are  only 
a  part. 

In  a  world  where  our  lives  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  battle  line  are  shaped  by  the 
influence  of  machinery  embodying  scientific 
principles,  and  where  major  social  questions 
involve  scientific  matters,  it  is  important  that 
those  we  graduate  from  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  should  know  something  of 
science  and  the  scientific  method.  Unfortu- 
nately too  many  of  those  we  graduate  are 
ignoramuses  as  far  as  science  is  concerned. 
If  there  is  need  for  the  natural  sciences 
there  is  no  less  need  for  the  social  sciences. 
Every  college  in  the  land  should  avoid  grad- 
uating social  and  political  illiterates.  Here, 
too,  we  need  to  build  a  comprehensive  course 
that  has  both  breadth  and  depth  and  is  func- 
tional. In  this  course  history  ought  to  be 
made  the  combining  principle.  Many  of  our 
educational  institutions  in  their  zeal  to  make 
education  "meaningful"  and  "significant,"  to 
have  it  concerned  with  "public  aflfairs"  and 
come  to  grips  with  pressing  issues  of  our 
time,  have  insisted  on  concentrating  on 
events  of  the  day  and  forgetting  about  the 
"dead  past."  No  one  can  quarrel  with  those 
who  would  make  education  more  functional 
and  have  us  better  understand  the  insistent 
problems  of  the  present.  Yet  the  world  of 
today  is  the  result  of  an  historical  process: 
we  are  the  past  embodied  and  acting  under 
new  circumstances.  And  so  that  part  of  the 
past  which  is  still  alive  in  us  must  be  studied 
in  its  origins  before  our  motives  and  desires 
can  be  fully  understood.  The  really  educated 
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person  should  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  development  of  modern  man  and 
his  institutions.  He  should  know  why  and 
how  representative  democracy  was  developed, 
under  what  handicaps  it  has  labored,  what 
theories  have  been  held  concerning  it,  what 
obstacles  must  be  overcome  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  function. 

This  knowledge  of  the  historical  past  is, 
in  reality,  practical  knowledge,  for  it  is 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  tried  success- 
fully and  what  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully ; 
it  is  designed  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
mistakes.  How  can  we  comprehend  Winston 
Churchill  and  his  problems  if  we  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  British  Empire?  The  op- 
portunism of  present-day  organized  labor  in 
America  becomes  more  intelligible  if  we 
know  the  history  of  labor  in  this  country 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  General  Franco  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  one  knows  what  transpired  in 
Spain  prior  to  1900.  The  great  currents  of 
democracy,  nationalism,  imperialism,  capi- 
talism, socialism  and  industrialization  must 
become  alive  as  realities  in  the  mind  of  the 
youth  who  is  not  only  to  undergo  their  effects 
but  who  wishes  to  master  a  complex  world 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  life. 

The  need  is  no  less  apparent  in  any  right 
curriculum  for  philosophy,  literature,  music, 
and  the  arts.  These  subjects  deal  with  mor- 
ality. Philosophy  and  literature  deal  with  it 
directly;  in  fact  they  deal  with  little  else. 
Music  and  the  fine  arts  deal  with  it  in- 
directly. There  is  no  better  way  of  getting 
young  people  to  think  about  the  moral  life — 
the  life  of  right  action  and  right  feeling. 
They  provide  an  anchorage  in  adversity.  To 
know  how  strong,  courageous,  and  exacting 
the  human  spirit  can  be  is  to  possess  a  truly 
fortifying  knowledge.  One  person  may  get 
this  knowledge  from  Greek  architecture,  an- 
other from  Shakespeare,  yet  another  from 
Mozart,  and  still  another  from  Emerson  or 
Walt  Whitman.  This  very  diversity  of  hu- 
man fineness  is  in  itself  a  thing  of  the  great- 
est educational  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
fundamental  assumption  upon  which  democ- 
racy is  built — the  perception  that  the  human 
spirit  can  take  innumerable  good  forms. 
Nothing  can  teach  this  better  than  the  arts. 
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Not  only  do  the  arts  deal  directly  with 
diversity  itself  but  they  also  teach  us  that 
there  are  diverse  kinds  of  goodness.  More- 
over, the  actual  problems  of  life  are  solved 
only  in  the  way  of  art — that  is,  provisionally, 
for  life  is  in  constant  process  of  change. 

All  education  worthy  of  the  name  should 
be  functional.  In  a  world  where  life  is  short 
at  best  it  is  "scholastic  snobbishness,"  as 
President  Dodds  of  Princeton  recently  said, 
to  assert  that  nothing  useful  should  be 
taught  in  college.  Let  us  not  forget  that  all 
cultural  studies  if  properly  taught  have  vo- 
cational implications.  Only  those  who  would 
confine  education  to  the  ivory  tower  and 
refuse  to  rub  elbows  with  the  world  of 
which  they  are  a  part  would  deny  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  vocation  pursued 
without  knowledge  of  its  total  social  mean- 
ing is  apt  to  be  boring  and  stultifying.  In  the 
past,  too  many  of  our  professional  and  voca- 
tional schools  have  insisted  that  the  student 
ignore  cultural  subjects  and  concern  himself 
with  courses  narrowly  professional  or  voca- 
tional.  The  consequences  have  been   inevi- 
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table.  They  have  graduated  men  and  women 
technically  trained,  sometimes  to  work  effi- 
ciently in  a  very  narrow  field,  with  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  cultural  implications  of 
their  profession,  much  less  in  those  things 
which  would  enable  them  to  formulate  for 
themselves  a  satisfying  philosophy  of  life. 
Vocationally  we  are  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  realm  where  circumstances  demand 
virtue  and  political  fitness — an  acquaintance 
with  the  past,  high  character,  broad  sympa- 
thies, objectivity,  a  disinterested  understand- 
ing of  the  springs  of  human  action — we  have 
been  much  less  successful.  The  social,  politi- 
cal and  esthetic  incapacity  of  the  person 
without  cultural  background  and  trained 
only  in  the  technique  of  his  work  is  likely 
to  be  appalling.  Happily  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  our  colleges  and  professional  schools 
realize  that  things  cultural  and  vocational 
should  not  be  divorced. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  at  the 
moment  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  student 
participation  in  the  work-day  world.  Some 
there  are  who  insist  that  the  student  would 
do  well  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  library 
and  the  classroom.  Others  equally  insist  that 
values  do  not  reside  merely  in  books;  that 
books  which  are  cut  off  from  vital  relations 
with  the  needs  and  issues  of  contemporary 
life  are  worthless  intellectual  baggage. 

Can  we  not  envisage  a  program  where, 
instead  of  stepping  up  classroom  work  by 
means  of  an  accelerated  program,  our  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  will  insist 
that  every  student  devote  a  portion  of  his 
academic  year  to  a  job  in  which  he  has  apti- 
tude and  is  interested,  whether  it  be  on  a 
farm,  in  a  factory  or  office,  in  a  museum  or 
with  a  social  agency  or  a  labor  union. 
A  liaison  between  occupational  institutions 
and  institutions  of  learning  has  enormous 
educational  possibilities. 

If  we  are  to  depend  upon  our  graduate 
schools  to  train  those  who  give  instruction 
at  the  college  level,  ways  must  be  found  of 
avoiding  overemphasis  upon  specialization 
and  the  recommending  to  college  authorities 
of  persons  totally  unfitted  to  do  college  teach- 
ing. Those  in  charge  of  our  graduate  schools 
should    remember    that    henceforth    in    the 
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college,  broad  courses  in  the  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities  will  in 
all  probability  be  offered  in  place  of  many 
unrelated,  specialized  courses  on  a  depart- 
mental basis.  We  need  specialists,  but  spe- 
cialists broadly  educated  and  trained,  dy- 
namic in  personality,  and  of  philosophic 
insight. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  the  great  need 
for  a  modern  synthesis — for  seeing  the 
modern  world  whole.  As  President  Shuster 
of  Hunter  College  has  so  eloquently  set 
forth:  "The  formation  of  enlightened  char- 
acter which  has  learned  the  law  of  individual 
and  social  harmony  through  creative  intui- 
tion, which  has  spurned  no  values  either  of 
religion,  or  humanism,  or  science,  or  com- 
munity living,  he  can  and  will  be  the  able 
servant  of  America's  purpose.  This  is,  as  we 
need  now  particularly  to  remember,  to  es- 
tablish a  pattern  of  life  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  agree  to  risk  a  precious 
grant  of  freedom  in  order  that  each  citizen 
may  be  in  helpful  bondage  to  all  his  fellow- 
men." 

Man  will  continue  to  gain  control  over 
the  physical  world.  From  ancient  times, 
science  and  technology  have  affected,  and 
are  still  affecting,  the  lives  of  all  men.  Every 
aspect  of  our  culture  is  affected  by  their  ad- 
vance. The  things  we  make  and  use,  the  food 
we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  houses  we 
build,  the  way  we  travel  and  communicate, 
the  way  we  cure  and  prevent  disease,  the  way 
we  conduct  war  have  been  increasingly 
shaped  by  science.  Research,  discovery,  in- 
vention have  long  since  become  bulwarks  in 
our  rapidly  changing  world.  Within  the  past 
four  or  five  hundred  years  the  traditional 
culture,  especially  of  the  Western  world, 
under  the  impact  of  science  has  undergone 
marked  change.  Today,  too  few  of  us  appre- 
ciate even  in  remote  degree  the  extent  to 
which  biology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  and 
biochemistry  are  revolutionizing  our  concep- 
tion of  human  nature  and  understanding. 

But  science  and  technology  in  and  of 
themselves  are  not  sufficient.  We  need,  to 
establish  definite  social  goals  for  human 
betterment.  In  a  word,  we  need  social  en- 
gineering. Science  and  technology  are  not 
ends  in  themselves  but  means  to  an  end. 
They  are  servants  of  good  or  evil  depending 
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upon  the  use  or  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
Their  maximum  service  to  the  masses  of 
mankind  cannot  be  realized  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  live  within  an  antiquated  insti- 
tutional framework. 

Man's  conquest  over  the  world  of  physical 
nature  means  that  with  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  we  will  not  only 
be  able  to  improve  our  standard  of  living 
but  have  more  leisure  for  living.  And  by 
"living"  is  meant  something  more  than  go- 
ing to  the  movies,  to  football  games,  to  the 
races,  to  cocktail  parties  or  keeping  up  with 
the  rich  in  lavish  but  superficial  display. 
People  must  use  their  leisure  time  not  as 
passive  consumers  of  standardized  and  com- 
mercialized amusement  but  as  creators  and 
active  participants  in  recreational  activity  on 
a  community  basis. 

We  become  masters  of  ourselves  when 
we  have  learned  to  utilize  fully  and  cre- 
atively our  individual  abilities — intellectual, 
physical,  emotional.  People  are  not  free 
who  are  handicapped  with  unnecessary  psy- 
chological inhibitions,  who  are  the  victims 
of  preventable  disease,  who  harbor  irrational 
prejudices  against  men  of  differing  views, 
of  other  cultures  or  other  races,  or  who 
practice  religious  bigotry.  People  are  free  in 
the  degree  to  which  they  possess  the  tools 
of  learning  and  techniques  of  action,  the 
ability  to  verbalize,  to  analyze  and  synthesize, 
to  create,  to  organize,  to  administer.  People 
are  free  when  they  have  learned  to  rid  them- 
selves of  ideas,  concepts  and  institutions 
inherited  from  the  past,  which  have  either 
been  undermined  by  scientific  investigation 
or  proven  inadequate  by  experience.  As  long 
as  people  attempt  to  live  in  accordance  with 
cultural  patterns  that  may  have  fitted  another 
generation  but  are  now  outmoded,  they  are 
not  free. 


-k  i<  Educat'wjj  is  a  companion  which  no 
misfortune   can  depress,   no   crime   can   de- 
stroy, no  enemy  can  alienate,  no  despotism     j 
can  enslave.  At  home  a  friend,  abroad  an  in-     \ 
troduction,  in  solitude  a  solace,  and  in  so-     | 
ciety  an  ornament.  It  chastens  vice,  it  guides 
virtue,  it  gives,  at  once,  grace  and  govern-     | 
ment  to  genius.  Without  it,  what  is  m'an?  A    , 
splendid  slave,  a  reasoning  savage. — JOSEPH 

ADDISON. 


WASHINGTON 
SUCCESS  STORY 

Since  1919  when  James  T.  Nicholson 
went  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  he 
has  given  all  his  energies  to  "the 
humanitarian    work    of    the    world." 

THE  life  of  James  T.  Nicholson,  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  of  Personnel  Relations, 
viewed  from  the  outside,  appears  to  be  one 
of  continually  widening,  continually  varying 
interests.  In  reality  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  is  a  life  devoted  to  one  intense,  integrated 
interest:  the  humanitarian  work  of  the 
world.  Follow  that  life,  step  by  step,  and  you 
realize  the  consistent  urge  which  has  dom- 
inated it.  He  has  known  what  he  wanted  to 
do,  and  has  proceeded  to  do  it,  with  grace, 
with  tact,  with  competence,  but  above  all, 
with  every  ability  focused  on  that  life  inter- 
est. 

That  interest  has  taken  him,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  Tokyo, 
London,  Geneva,  and  Moscow,  to  Chile, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Middle  East.  It 
has  been  responsible  in  large  part  for  build- 
ing the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  to  an 
organization  of  18,500,000. 

In  the  last  war,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
machine-gun  lieutenant,  he  was  a  morale 
officer  for  his  battalion,  and  even  before  his 
discharge  one  old  friend  or  another,  usually 
an  enlisted  man,  would  look  him  up.  Did 
Nicholson  have  any  idea  what  a  guy  could 
do  after  the  war.^  How  about  a  job?  What 
ought  a  fellow  to  do  next  ? 

Often  he  knew,  or  could  figure  out.  When 
he  didn't  know  he  turned  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Again  and  again  he  besieged  that  organiza- 
tion for  help  in  steering  his  friends  into 
civilian  life.  In  time,  he  says,  the  Red  Cross 
could  only  decide  to  give  him  a  job,  figuring 
that  he  would  be  less  of  a  nuisance  placed 
behind  a  desk  than  knocking  on  the  door 
every  day.  At  any  rate,  the  Red  Cross  did 


AT  MIKE  .  .  .  James  T.  Nicholson,  Massachusetts 
Alpha,  '16,  delivering  the  principal  address  at  open- 
ing session  of  a  recent  Junior  Red  Cross  convention. 

give  him  a  job,  then — 1919 — and  he's  been 
making  more  of  it  ever  since. 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  he  attended  State 
College,  where  he  became  a  Sig  Ep.  Extra- 
curricular activities  preoccupied  him  much 
more  than  it  did  most  collegians.  He  became 
the  head  of  his  fraternity  chapter.  Having 
a  naturally  good  voice,  which  he  liked  using, 
he  was  in  the  Glee  Club,  becoming  its  di- 
rector. He  joined  the  dramatic  association, 
directed  a  musical  comedy.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  honor  society,  Adelphia,  for 
student  leadership. 

Two  days  before  the  armistice  in  1918, 
when  stationed  at  Fort  Custer  preparing  to 
go  overseas,  James,  or  Nick,  as  his  friends 
call  him,  married  Marguerite  Dobson,  class 
of  1916,  Smith  College.  The  Nicholsons 
have  two  children,  Elizabeth,  Smith,  '42, 
and  Lt.  (jg)  James  T.,  Jr.,  who  was  in  the 
class  of  1944  at  Annapolis.  Mrs.  Nicholson 
not  only  is  keenly  interested  in  Red  Cross 
activities  but  also  operates  a  real  estate 
business. 

James  T.  Nicholson's  interest  in  helping 
other  people,  and  in  organizing  the  means 
to  the  most  efficient  help,  gave  impetus  to 
his  steady  progress  in  the  Red  Cross.  He 
became  successively  director  of  community 
organization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the 
then  Atlantic  Division,  assistant  national  di- 
rector of  Junior  Red  Cross,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Washington  Division,  and  assistant  to 
the  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  Domestic 
Operations.  Quitting  this  post  in  1930,  he 
became  manager  of  the  Chicago  Red  Cross 
chapter,  one  of  the  largest  units  in  the  U.S. 
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IN    POLAND   .   .   .  James  T.   Nicholson    inspects   a 
baby   home    while    in    Poland,    to   arrange   for   relief. 

The  family  lived  in  Evanston,  and  that 
period,  which  was  also  the  period  of  the  de- 
pression, echoes  the  old  extra-curricular 
activities  of  college  days.  Nick  served  the 
Red  Cross  chapter,  and  was  an  organizer  of 
the  Joint  Emergency  Relief  Service  for  Cook 
County,  acting  as  administrative  vice-chair- 
man for  a  time ;  he  served  as  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society,  and  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 

While  still  in  Chicago,  he  began  the 
traveling  which  has  become  so  much  a  part 
of  his  life.  As  an  official  delegate  he  at- 
tended International  Red  Cross  congresses 
in  Tokyo  in  1934,  in  London  in  '36  and 
'38,  and  also  took  part  in  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Red  Cross  congress  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1940. 

A  ticklish  job  requiring  tact  and  charm, 
ability  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  when  to  stand  fast  and  inflexible,  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  Nicholson.  He  has  had 
occasion  to  use  these  qualities  several  times 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Red  Cross  since 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  first  was  when  he  went  to  Poland  in 
1939  after  the  German  occupation  as  one  of 
a  commission  of  three  appointed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  survey  relief  needs 
and  arrange  for  distribution. 

Early  in  1939,  he  returned  to  Washington 
from  Chicago  to  become  national  director  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  when  he  did,  it 
went   forward   with  vision   and   force.   He 


realized  the  potentialities  of  young  people, 
that  they  were  Junior  members,  not  children, 
operating  in  a  separate  corner  of  their  own. 
Red  Cross,  and  what  it  meant,  was  a  matter 
of  spirit  and  intention,  not  age.  The  result 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  organization 
from  8,000,000  to  its  present  figure  of 
18,500,000.  In  1942  the  publishers  of  Par- 
ents' Magazine  awarded  him  the  medal  for 
"outstanding  service  to  children."  In  Janu- 
ary, 1942,  he  became  vice-chairman  in  charge 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Late  in  1940  Nick  attended  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Red  Cross  Congress  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  and  afterwards  visited  most 
South  American  countries  to  strengthen  and 
increase  Junior  Red  Cross  relationships 
throughout  the  Americas.  Difficulties  lay  on 
the  way ;  there  were  problems  to  be  smoothed 
out. 

In  September,  1941,  he  went  to  Moscow 
as  a  Red  Cross  delegate  accompanying  the 
American  Special  Mission  of  which  Averell 
Harriman  was  chairman.  The  record  of  that 
trip  makes  any  other  look  like  the  social 
overtures  in  a  kindergarten.  Despite  lend- 
lease  Russia  had  as  yet  had  no  real  help  from 
America  in  the  war ;  there  had  been  no  meet- 
ings in  Moscow,  in  Teheran,  in  Yalta;  there 
was  no  second  front.  There  was  nothing  to 
stop  the  onrush  of  the  Germans,  and  all 
through  the  difficult  negotiations  for  medi- 
cal supplies  carried  on  with  the  Russian 
government,  the  gallant  Reds  were  fighting 
for  their  very  lives.  Though  the  Reds  needed 
American  Red  Cross  medical  relief,  their 
backs  were  to  the  wall  and  no  outsider  was 
to  be  trusted. 

Nicholson  set  off  from  America  September 
13,  and  it  was  not  until  November  21  that 
he  records:  "Pavlov,  Vyshinsky's  English- 
speaking  secretary,  telephoned  late  in  the 
morning  that  Molotov  has  agreed  to  the 
Amcross  proposals." 

But  these  two  months  of  negotiation  cover 
a  story  which  could  easily  be  turned  into  a 
book.  During  the  early  phases  of  the  con- 
ference in  Moscow,  there  were  endless  meet- 
ings with  Molotov  and  others;  they  talked 
and  conferred  and  arranged,  and  were  finally 
given  a  list  of  what  the  Soviets  needed  in  the 
way  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies. 

Not  only  did  they  confer — they  ate  as 
well.  At  one  buffet  luncheon  served  October 
1    ("They'll  float  this  conference  on  food 
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and  drink,"  Nicholson  wrote),  Molotov 
suddenly  invited  them  to  meet  StaHn.  They 
were  given  ten  minutes  to  change  and  join 
the  motor  cavalcade  to  the  Kremhn  and 
there,  in  the  Hall  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
StaHn  dined  them  with  24  courses  and  an 
actual  count  of  32  toasts!  "Stalin  entered  the 
reception  room  where  we  had  been  assem- 
bled and  a  few  of  us  met  him.  His  hair  was 
steel  gray,  with  scarcely  a  line  in  his  face 
...  his  amiable  manner  continued  all 
through  the  long  evening.  His  toasts  re- 
vealed a  softly  modulated  voice  and  as  in- 
terpreted, real  wit  and  shrewdness." 

Each  day  was  tense  with  the  threat  of 
evacuation.  There  were  hints;  there  were 
plans;  the  German  planes  kept  everyone 
awake,  rushing  to  shelters.  One  day  the 
ballet  and  opera  were  evacuated ;  now, 
surely  .  .  . !  But  no.  There  would  be  no 
evacuation.  At  least,  so  said  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  morning  of  October  15.  But 
at  noon  word  came  to  pack  and  be  ready  to 
move  within  two  hours.  By  1:30  that  night, 
with  the  sound  of  German  artillery  pound- 
ing away,  the  Special  Mission  and  200  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  on  a  train,  creeping 


EN  ROUTE  TO  CHILE  .  .  .  Nicholson  poses  with 
other  delegates  to  Fourth  Pan-American  Red  Cross 
conference.  Left  to  right:  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  John 
O'Grady,   Joseph    R.    Hamlin,   and   J.  T.   Nicholson. 
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out  of  Moscow  eastward  to  a  safe  zone. 
The  train  took  five  nights  and  four  and 
a  half  days  to  go  636  miles.  They  had  little 
or  no  food  on  the  trip,  no  water  to  wash  in ; 
no  place  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  At  last  they 
arrived  in  Kuibyshev  ...  to  sleep  under 
their  overcoats  in  the  hotel,  but  at  least  they 
had  beds!  Then  slowly  the  difficult  proceed- 
ings took  up  again  when  the  government 
had  reassembled  so  that  there  was  some  one 
to  carry  on  negotiations.  October  finally 
worked  its  way  into  November,  and  still 
Nick  waited  (and  argued)  seeing  one  person 
one  day  perhaps,  and,  with  luck,  someone 
else  three  days  later.  Agreements  would  be 
reached  but  when  they  were  at  length  put  on 
paper,  vital  details  had  been  omitted,  and 
the  pleas,  the  arguments,  the  giving  on  one 
point  and  the  holding  firm  on  another,  had 
to  begin  all  over  again.  Finally,  after  a 
stormy  session  which  lasted  until  midnight, 
Nicholson  records,  "we  obtained  most  of 
our  concessions,"  and  the  objective  had  been 
gained.  Eight  days  later,  friends  in  Kuiby- 
shev drove  with  him  through  the  intense 
cold  and  heavy  snow,  early  in  the  morning, 
to  see  him  off  at  the  airport  on  the  trek 
home. 

Trek  it  most  certainly  was,  to  Pahlavi,  in 
Iran,  and  on  to  Teheran;  a  few  days  there 
and  then,  in  a  hired  1935  Chevrolet  and 
behind  a  wild  Iranian  driver,  he  set  out 
across  the  desert  ...  oil  pipe  lines  the 
guiding  posts.  By  native  boat  across  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers  and  on  the 
other  side  another  car  and  native  driver  who 
consented  to  drive  him  to  the  Airport  Hotel 
at  Basrah,  from  which  a  plane  was  to  take 
him  to  Singapore.  By  a  stroke  of  luck — not 
so  regarded  at  the  time — he  had  to  take  a 
plane  to  Cairo,  thence  to  Brazil,  and  on 
north  to  the  airport  at  Washington.  That 
day,  when  Mrs.  Nicholson  met  him  at  the 
Washington  airport,  was  Sunday,  December 
7,  1941,  and  two  hours  after  he  had  reached 
home,  the  radio  announced  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Had  he  reached  Singapore  and  Manila,  as 
originally  intended,  the  Red  Cross  might 
have  waited  several  years  for  his  return. 

■jAr  i<  Ambition  is  a  vice,  but  it  may  be  the 
father  of  virtue. — quintilian. 


RETIRED?    .    .    .    Too    many    plans    are    spin- 
ning   in    his    brain    for    hinn    to    take    it    easy. 


MONUMENT 
OF  DEVOTION 

By  John  Robson 

Through  four  decades  Uncle  Billy  Phil- 
lips has  written  his  name  on  the  hearts 
of  twenty-five  thousand  Sig  Eps 
with  a  deeply  inspired  pen  of  service. 

FOR  the  very  first  time  in  the  nearly  forty- 
four  years  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  existed 
as  an  organization  William  L.  Phillips,  its 
chief  founder  and  master  builder,  finds  him- 
self without  a  national  office.  There  are  no 
more  to  hold ;  he  has  held  them  all.  Having 
passed  on  the  gavel  of  Grand  President  to 
Earle  W.  Frost,  Kansas  Beta,  '20,  at  the 
recent  Chicago  meeting,  he  completed  ful- 
fillment of  the  ofiice  which  is  nominally  the 
Fraternity's  highest. 

However,  having  seen  Billy  Phillips  at 
the  Chicago  sessions  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  know  him  will  recognize  that  his  be- 
loved fraternal  work  is  by  no  means  over. 
Too  many  plans  are  spinning  in  his  brain 


for  him  to  take  it  easy  and  too  much  energy 
sits  in  his  blood  and  in  his  nerves  for  re- 
tirement to  be  actual. 

As  Grand  Secretary  Emeritus,  Uncle  Billy 
has  since  he  resigned  as  the  G.S.  in  1942, 
gone  to  his  office  in  Richmond  and  has 
kept  extremely  aware  of  all  the  problems  of 
the  Fraternity  during  the  harsh  war  period. 
He  has  made  a  number  of  field  trips.  His 
interest  in  fraternity  work  has  abated  not  a 
whit.  At  the  last  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  in  New  York  he  served  on  the 
Nominating  Committee,  and  he  has  attended 
several  of  the  monthly  executive  committee 
sessions  since  then. 

Incidentally,  I  attended  one  of  these  one 
long  and  busy  week  when  Billy  was  in  the 
city.  And  this  prolonged  parliamentary  hurly 
burly,  taken  with  others,  comprised  a  round 
of  grueling  visitations  that  left  me  gasping 
for  breath.  We  visited  the  Stevens  boys  in 
their  rooms  at  Hoboken,  and  we  attended 
the  large-scale  and  first-rate  rush  dinner  held 
by  the  enterprising  Sig  Ep  alumni  of  New 
York  University  at  the  Faculty  Club  on  April 
12.  Billy  made  one  of  the  chief  speeches, 
acquitting  himself  superbly  in  such  excel- 
lent company  as  New  York  Gamma's  Num- 
ber One  member.  Dr.  G.  SeBoyar,  recently 
elevated  to  the  full  chairmanship  of  the 
General  Course  Department  of  NYU's 
School  of  Commerce ;  Dean  Herbert  Schiffer, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  fraternities 
and  sororities ;  Prof.  Gould  L.  Harris,  father 
of  New  York  Gamma's  Robert  Harris;  and 
Lt.  Robert  Kelly,  today  as  for  many  years 
past  one  of  this  chapter's  most  energetic  and 
devoted  mainstays. 

This  was  a  good  party,  for  most  of  the 
rushees  subsequently  pledged,  and  Billy  left 
the  city  the  next  morning  as  fresh  as  upon 
his  arrival,  heading  back  to  Richmond  to  give 
the  principal  address  at  the  Jefferson  Day 
banquet   of   the   Richmond    alumni. 

There  is  little  question:  All  Sig  Eps  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  brother- 
hood can  rely  upon  Billy  Phillips  as  a  vital 
sparkplug  in  his  role  of  Grand  Secretary 
Emeritus,  looking  in,  as  he  does,  upon  the 
Central  Office  where  new  G.S.  Bill  Hindman 
spars  indefatigably  and  undaunted  over  a 
host  of  problems  during  those  rare  and  brief 
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intervals  when  Bill  is  not  on  a  visit  to  the 
chapters. 

Oldtimers  know  by  heart  Billy  Phillips' 
phenomenal  record  of  building  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  and  spreading  the  fraternity  gospel 
abroad  in  this  country,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  in  a  Christian  manner  that  has  rarely 
been  done.  But  it  is  a  vital  part  of  Sig  Ep 
history  that  should   be  frequently  told. 

As  has  often  been  mentioned,  Billy  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Club  and  as  such  was  a  Founder  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  the  mother  chapter  be- 
ginning its  life  officially  at  Richmond  Col- 
lege on  November  1,  1901.  He  was  on 
the  committee  of  three  which  fought  for  and 
won  faculty  approval  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Greek-letter  group.  On  Decem- 
ber, 10,  1903,  he  was  appointed  chief  en- 
tertainer to  the  first  Conclave,  held  in  Rich- 
mond, December  23-25,  1903,  and  has  been 
the  sparkplug  behind  all  of  the  Conclaves, 
eighteen  of  them,  which  followed  the  first. 

He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Journal, 
during  a  period  which  extended  from  1904 
until  1913  and  then  again  from  1919  until 
1921.  He  was  its  business  manager  from 
1904  until  1911  and  again  from  October, 
1919,  until  September,  1942.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  revise  the  first  per- 
manent Ritual  in  1907.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  1915  and  1921  Directories  and  has  been 
general  supervisor  of  succeeding  issues.  He 
was  an  Endowment  Fund  trustee  from  1925 
until  1939  and  a  National  Headquarters 
trustee  from  1927  until  1942.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Student  Loan  and  Fellowship 
Fund  from  1930  until  1940. 

In  the  realm  of  interfraternity  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  earliest  recorded  interfra- 
ternity activity.  The  record  states  that 
"Brother  Phillips  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  consult  with  Kappa  Alpha 
and  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  to  reconsider  action 
taken  by  fraternities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session."  This  was  written  in  Virginia  Al- 
pha's Minutes  of  November  5,  1901.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  in  1909  and  has  been  absent 
from  only  one  annual  session  since  then. 
He  has  been  on  the  Conference's  executive 
committee,   member   and   chairman    of   nu- 
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merous  other  committees.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Conference  for  1928-29. 
His  1942  activity  was  as  a  member  of  the 
War  Committee.  He  was  also  a  founder  of 
the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion, and  served  it  consecutively  as  secretary, 
vice-chairman,  and  finally  as  chairman  in 
1939-40.  At  the  1944  N.I.C.  session  in  New 
York,  Billy  was  as  busy  a  participant  as  he 
had  ever  been. 

The  official  period  of  William  L.  Phillips' 
Grand  Secretaryship  extends  from  April  22, 
1908,  to  September  1,  1942.  He  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Alpha  chapter.  At  the 
Conclave  in  Richmond  in  1904  he  was 
elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  fraternity 
Journal,  and  that  official  position  con- 
tinued for  nine  years.  At  the  Chicago  Con- 
clave in  19O8  he  was  appointed  District 
Deputy  and  before  the  meeting  adjourned 
he  was  elected  National  Secretary.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  only  Sig  Ep  who  had  at- 
tended every  Conclave  and  had  been  present 
at  the  installation  of  three-quarters  of  the 
chapters. 

Concurrent  with  his  resignation  as  Grand 


WILLIAM     L    PHILLIPS    takes    time    out    at    the 
Cleveland    Conclave    (1937)    to   plug    Philip    Morris. 
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Secretary,  Billy  was  named  to  the  Executive 
Committee  as  Grand  Historian  on  August 
19,  1942,  and  thus  arose  the  rest  of  the 
way  "through  the  chairs." 

Despite  a  crisp  New  England  pedigree, 
William  L.  Phillips  is  a  midwesterner  by 
birth,  and  he  is  exceptionally  proud  of  the 
fact.  However,  he  is  the  only  one  of  a  large 
family  of  eight  children,  five  boys  and  three 
girls — Billy  being  the  youngest — who  was 
born  there.  His  birthplace  is  Normal,  111., 
a  suburb  of  Bloomington  in  the  central 
section  of  the  state.  He  was  born  September 
1,  1873,  and  in  1875  the  family  moved  back 
to  Newark. 

The  Newark  High  School  v/as  then  on 
Washington  Street  at  Linden,  which  was 
about  three  miles  from  home.  He  pursued  the 
business  course,  taking  bookkeeping.  Upon 
his  graduation,  his  first  full-time  job  was 
as  office  boy  and  general  utility  hand  in  the 
jewelry  factory  of  Kaiser  &  Jennings.  One 
day  Watson  Rodemann,  a  close  friend,  in- 
troduced him  to  his  boss.  Dr.  John  C.  Graft. 
When  Rodemann  quit  his  job  and  left  for 
college,  Billy  got  it.  He  took  over  the  book- 
keeping from  Dr.  Graft  and  also  made  his 
plaster  and  distributed  it  and  the  other 
dental  specialties  which  he  made. 

In  1892  he  left  Graft  to  handle  freight 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  transferring 
at  length  to  the  office  of  the  Delivery  Clerk, 
where  much  of  his  work  entailed  claim  ad- 
justment. He  left  this  office  for  another 
where  he  made  out  bills. 

Meanwhile  he  was  beginning  to  have 
thoughts  increasingly  pressing  of  going  to 
college.  While  with  the  railroad  he  attended 
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Tribufe 

THE  following  resolution  was  offered  by  R. 
L.  Ryan,  seconded  by  Edwin  Buchanan,  and 
unanimously  passed  at  the  August  nneeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon    in    August: 

Whereas  William  L  Phillips  has  now  re- 
tired as  Grand  President  of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon  Fraternity,  and  whereas,  the  achieve- 
ments of  William  L  Phillips  during  his  term 
as  Grand  President  are  in  keeping  with  the 
many  years  of  devoted  service  to  our  Fra- 
ternity since  its  founding,  be  it  hereby  re- 
solved by  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  annual  session  assembled,  that 
they  hereby  express  appreciation  in  behalf 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Fraternity  for  his 
faithful  devotion  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
our  order  which  has  prospered  by  reason  of 
his   efforts. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  William  L  Phillips 
as  a  visible  evidence  of  this  appreciation 
and  expression  and  that  this  resolution  be 
published  in  the  JOURNAL  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon. 


AT    1935    CONCLAVE    .    .    .    James    H.    Corley    at 
left;    at    right    Grand    Treasurer    Buchanan — Denver. 


the  New  York  Preparatory  School  on  43rd 
Street  in  Manhattan,  taking  Latin,  geometry, 
and  English.  He  had  in  mind  preparing  for 
the  New  York  Law  School.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  legal  profession  was  a  useful  and 
highly  regarded  one.  In  Newark  he  had, 
moreover,  begun  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities. 

In  April  of  1901,  Billy  went  to  visit  Rode- 
mann at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Char- 
lottesville where  the  other  was  studying  law, 
and  the  two  oldtime  companions  took  ad-  jj 
vantage  of  a  one-day  excursion  by  the 
C.  &  O.  to  Richmond.  Having  spent  several 
hours  viewing  the  historic  sights  of  the  city, 
they  visited  Richmond  College,  and  Billy 
was  impressed.  This  will  answer  the  question 
how  William  L.  Phillips,  the  lad  from  New- 
ark, went  all  out  to  transplant  himself  to 
the  nether  side  of  the  Mason  &  Dixon  Line 
and  become  a  Richmonder.  In  the  fall  of 
1901  he  began  his  course. 

Law  classes  were  held  in  the  Physics  Build- 
ing on  the  Franklin  Street  side ,  of  the  cam- 
pus. Billy  roomed  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
main    building,    Ryland    Hall,    with    a    lad 
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named  Nelson,  who  came  from  Culpepper, 
Va.,  and  who  at  the  present  day  is  practicing 
law  at  Southern  Pines,  N.C.  William  A. 
Wallace  and  Ben  Gaw  lived  in  the  room 
which  adjoined  Billy's  to  the  west.  Billy 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  this  pair,  Yankee 
though  he  still  was,  and  Wallace  and  Gaw 
were  very  friendly  with  Jenkins,  Wright, 
and  Carter,  a  companionate  trio  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  in  a  dwelling 
known  as  "The  Cottage."  So  Wallace,  Gaw, 
Jenkins,  Wright,  and  Carter  were  the  orig- 
inal five  and  invited  young  William  L. 
Phillips  to  be  the  sixth  in  their  coterie. 
Their  group  was  congenial,  and  they  felt 
it  was  large  and  worthy  enough  to  become 
a  formal  campus  organization.  Meetings 
were  held  on  Saturday  nights  and  the  men 
began  to  call  their  society  the  Saturday  Night 
Club.  This  six-man  nucleus  soon  drew  others 
to  it,  and  the  resulting  order  becanre  the 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  Billy  returned  to  the 
campus  at  Richmond  but  found  his  wallet 
rather  flat.  He  landed  a  part-time  job  with 
a  new  Southern  magazine.  The  Oracle.  Billy 
was  bookkeeper  and  manager  of  the  sub- 
scription department — and  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  find  time  for  campus  activities. 
He  was,  however,  that  year  nominated  for 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  senior  class  and 
lost  by  one  vote. 

Along  with  his  other  duties,  Billy  kept 
working  for  the  Fraternity.  In  1903  he  did 
what  he  calls  missionary  work  by  visiting 
Ohio  State,  Wittenberg,  Purdue,  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, Iowa  State,  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

In  June,  1908,  Billy  went  to  the  altar  with 
Nora  Alice  Moore,  a  Richmond  girl.  They 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  were 
settled  for  some  time  in  a  house  next  door 
to  the  chapter  house  of  District  of  Columbia 
Alpha  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  chapter  house  rooms  that  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was  then 
located,  and  in  it  Billy  got  out  the  first 
Directory   of   the   Fraternity. 

In  November,  1911,  Billy  and  his  wife 
returned  to  Richmond  and,  inspired  by  the 
vision  for  a  fraternity  that  would  be  truly 
national,  and  truly  democratic,  with  many 
chapters  in  many  states,  in  diverse  types  of 
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PRE-COLLEGE  .  .  .  William  L  Phillips  and  "Don"— 
taken   during   Billy's   Newark  days,  when   he  was  23. 

institutions,  he  went  on  slowly  and  coura- 
geously, planning  and  then,  singlehanded, 
putting  those  plans  into  operation.  One  chap- 
ter after  another  was  added  with  the  passing 
of  the  years.  The  Fraternity,  having  weath- 
ered two  brutal  wars,  stands  full-grown. 
And  today,  though  Bill  Hindman  is  swiftly 
creating  a  new,  vastly  functional  and  up-to- 
date  role  of  exemplary  fraternity  leader, 
Billy  Phillips  still  stands  beside  that  Fra- 
ternity, a  collegiate  brotherhood,  which  is, 
in  short,  perhaps  more  full-fledged,  more 
adult,  having  less  of  the  oldtime  amateurish 
methods  about  it,  than  any  other  fraternity 
in  the  country. 


•JK  'k  One  nation  rises  to  supreme  power  in 
the  world  while  another  declines,  and  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  the  sovereign  people 
change,  transmitting,  like  Marathon  racers, 
the  torch  of  life  to  some  other  that  is  to 
succeed  them. — LUCRETIUS. 


HINDMAN    .    .    .    "Our    job    of    trying    to    hold 
everything  together  has  not  been  an   easy  one." 

A  REPORT  TO 
OUR  VETERANS 

By  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr. 

While  you  have  been  away,  you  8,000 
GIs,  we  have  done  our  best  to  keep 
the  honne  fires  burning  and  a  candle 
in     every     chapter    house     window. 

WELCOME  home!  Welcome  home  to  over 
8,000  Sig  Eps   who  have  been  in  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines. 

Some  have  served  as  privates,  some  as  gep- 
erals,  some  as  admirals,  some  as  seamen,  and 
many  more  have  served  in  all  the  various 
ranks  between.  All,  we  are  sure,  have  done 
their  best  and  we,  their  brothers,  are  mighty 
proud  of  each  and  every  one  of  them.  They 


have  shown  by  their  deeds  and  valor  that 
no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  a  man  to  make 
for  his  country  and  the  things  he  loves, 
cherishes  and  respects.  We  know  from  hun- 
dreds of  letters  received  from  these  brothers 
that  one  of  the  things  that  is  always  close 
to  their  hearts  is  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Many 
times  they  have  written  the  Grand  Chapter  or 
their  own  chapter  and  have  said,  "As  we 
look  back  on  our  days  in  college  the  thing 
which  stands  out  and  means  most  to  us  is 
the  happy,  carefree  days  we  spent  as  a  pledge 
and  member  in  the  halls  of  Epsilon.  Now 
that  we  are  away  and  have  a  chance  to  look 
at  things  from  a  different  angle  we  realize 
that  our  course  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  living 
has  proved  extremely  valuable  to  us  and  we 
only  regret  that  we  didn't  take  full  advan- 
tage of  all  the  opportunities  offered  by  our 
Fraternity  while  we  were  still  on  the  college 
campus." 

It  is  men  like  this,  with  thoughts  like  this, 
that  have  made  and  kept  our  Fraternity  on 
top. 

On  behalf  of  the  nearly  18,000  of  us  who 
stayed  on  the  home  front,  I  say:  Thanks, 
brothers!  we  won't  forget  your  splendid 
efforts.  They  will  be  recorded  in  our  hearts 
and  in  our  archives  forever. 

While  you  have  been  away  we  have  done 
our  best  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  and 
a  lighted  candle  in  every  chapter-house  (or 
chapter-room)  window.  Our  job  of  trying 
to  hold  everything  together  has  not  been 
an  easy  one,  but  with  the  help  of  many 
alumni,  plus  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
of  countless  undergraduates  who  have  put 
more  time  in  working  for  the  Fraternity  than 
even  on  their  lessons,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
has  managed  to  not  only  live  through  the 
war  but  actually  added  two  new  chapters, 
Wyoming  Alpha,  installed  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  in  May,  1943,  and  New  Jersey 
Beta  installed  at  Rutgers  in  January,  1944. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  our  chapters  were 
forced  to  rent  their  houses  to  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  or  sometimes  to  civilian  organiza- 
tions. In  other  cases  our  chapters  were  not 
allowed  to  rush,  pledge  or  initiate  due  to 
local  Interfraternity  Council  or  administra- 
tive ruling,  which  forbade  fraternity  activity 
for  the  duration.  There  were  a  few  chapters 
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at  colleges  where  the  male  enrollment  be- 
came so  low  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  fraternities  to  secure  enough  manpower 
to  operate.  In  spite  of  these  and  other  handi- 
caps, our  fraternity  in  its  darkest  days  never 
had  more  than  30  to  40  per  cent  of  its 
chapters  temporarily  inactive.  Many  of  these 
were  not  inactive  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  As  soon  as  the  alumni  could  secure 
some  new  pledges  or  an  active  or  two  would 
return  to  the  campus  the  chapter  would 
again  start  to  operate. 

This  past  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
pledge  registrations  increased  over  100  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  initia- 
tions reported  increased  nearly  40  per  cent 
over  corresponding  period.  This  year,  even 
before  V-J  Day  prospects  looked  very  prom- 
ising, many  chapters  that  had  been  closed 
indicated  that  they  intended  to  open  for  the 
fall  term.  Now  that  V-J  Day  has  come  and 
gone  and  we  are  at  peace  once  again,  pros- 
pects for  this  year  look  even  rosier.  It  should 
be  much  more  interesting  for  all  of  us  to 
read  the  chapter  reports  from  now  on. 

By  looking  these  over  you  will  see  that 
New  York  Gamma  this  fall  held  a  reactiva- 
tion initiation  and  banquet  at  which  time 
twelve  pledges  were  initiated  by  the  alumni 
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and  immediately  started  chapter  operations 
on  New  York  University  campus. 

You  will  see  that  the  Oregon  State  ban 
on  fraternity  activity  has  been  lifted  and 
that  Oregon  Alpha  is  reactivated  and  once 
again  living  in  its  house. 

The  fact  that  Washington  Alpha  at  Wash- 
ington State  is  open  again  may  catch  your 
eye. 

Possibly  there  will  be  a  report  from  Wis- 
consin Alpha,  which  lost  every  man  this 
past  summer  when  the  V-12  Unit  was  trans- 
ferred from  Lawrence  College  and  the  one 
civilian  member  was  drafted.  If  there  is  a 
report  it  will  be  one  of  good  cheer  which 
will  report  that  a  transfer  from  Illinois  Al- 
pha, Kenneth  Johnson,  is  now  on  the  campus 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Wisconsin  alumni 
is  rebuilding  the  chapter.  Maybe  you 
will  see  something  about  Illinois  Alpha  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  where  a  transfer 
from  Purdue,  Arthur  Fairman,  has  been  very 
instrumental  in  reopening  the  house  and  re- 
activating the  chapter. 

Don't  forget  to  look  and  see  if  there  is 
any  news  on  West  Virginia  Beta  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia.  The  Central  Office 
recently  received  a  telegram  from  this  chap- 
ter sent  by  R.  R.  Pharr  which  said:  "Reacti- 


"WHOSE    BID?"    ...   A    quartet    of   Culbertson    fiends,    unidentified    save   for   the    fact   that    Indiana 
Alpha    (the   Purdue  Sig    Eps)    claims  them,   are  assisted   in  their  relaxation   from  study   by  two   kibitzers. 


vating  West  Virginia  Beta  chapter.  Request 
we  be  furnished  25  pledge  pins  and  Manuals, 
all  necessary  record  forms  immediately.  Ad- 
dress 725   College  Avenue." 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  would  see 
something  about  Tennessee  Alpha  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  We  just  heard  from 
President  Mac  Radford,  who  enclosed  regis- 
tration cards  for  twenty-nine  pledges  and 
said,  "Things  really  look  bright  for  Tennes- 
see Alpha  and  the  darkest  days  are  over.  We 
are  serving  meals  now  and  have  our  house 
full  of  good  men  and  on  top  of  this,  several 
servicemen  will  be  back  with  us  by  winter 
quarter.  My  memory  drifts  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  last  February  when  you  paid  us  your 
last  visit.  Things  looked  pretty  bad  at  that 
time  but  thanks  to  the  swellest  bunch  of  guys 
I've  ever  known  that  situation  no  longer 
exists.  I  am  confident  that  this  same  Sig  Ep 
spirit  prevails  in  all  our  chapters  throughout 
the  land."  Mac  is  right — this  type  of  Sig  Ep 
spirit  does  exist  from  coast  to  coast.  If  you 
keep  reading  the  chapter  reports  you  will 
soon  see  how  fast  things  are  progressing. 

I  have  just  mentioned  a  few  chapters  you 
may  see  reports  on  in  one  of  the  issues  of 
the  Journal.  Don't  for  a  moment  think 
there  will  not  also  be  many  other  chapter 
reports.  If  you  keep  watching  this  section, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  you  know  more 
about  the  activities  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
than  you  did  when  you  were  in  college. 

You  veterans  are  returning  to  a  fraternity 
that  has  weathered  the  storm,  is  already  a 
long  way  on  the  road  to  complete  reactiva- 
tion and  still  has  the  pep  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  to  forge  ahead  to  greater  achievements. 
We  welcome  you  back  to  the  fold  with  open 
arms.  We  won't  ask  your  help  in  rebuilding 
if  you  need  a  rest  when  you  return.  All  we 
want  you  to  do  is  come  back  and  help  us 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  opportunities  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  affords.  When  you  have  returned 
home  and  gotten  a  good  rest  and  enjoyed 
life  for  a  while  then  we  will  seek  you  out 
and  ask  you  to  help  us  make  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  the  type  of  organization  of  which 
we  have  always  dreamed  it  would  be  one 
day.  If  you  have  some  years  to  spend  in  col- 
lege, you  can  give  your  chapter  the  benefit 
of  your  experience. 


DISCIPLINE?  .  .  .  Pre-initiation  scene  at  North 
Carolina  Beta  revealing  the  healthful,  invariable  psy- 
chology of  youth  in  action  .  .  .  and  no  harm  done. 

If  you  have  finished  your  college  days, 
then  be  sure  to  try  and  serve  your  chapter 
as  an  Alumni  Treasurer,  Chapter  Adviser, 
a  member  of  the  Alumni  Householding  Cor- 
poration or  as  an  enthusiastic  alumnus  who 
sends  in  names  of  prospects  and  frequently 
drops  in  at  the  chapter  house  because  he 
likes  the  fellows  and  wants  to  be  one  of 
them.  If  you  are  interested  in  working  for 
the  Grand  Chapter  and  have  the  proper 
qualifications  maybe  you  can  be  elected  a 
Grand  Officer  or  appointed  a  District  Gov- 
ernor. Maybe  you  would  like  to  devote  all 
your  time  to  Fraternity  work.  If  so,  why 
don't  you  contact  the  Central  Office  and  see 
if  there  are  any  positions  open  there.  What- 
ever you  decide  to  do,  please  always  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  once  a  Sig  Ep,  always 
a  Sig  Ep  and  that  your  nearly  26,000  brothers 
are  interested  in  you  and  your  problems. 


■A"  ^  Most  females  will  forgive  a  liberty, 
rather  than  a  slight;  and  if  any  woman  were 
to  hang  a  man  for  stealing  her  picture,  al- 
though it  were  set  in  gold,  it  would  he  a  new 
case  in  law;  hut  if  he  carried  off  the  setting, 
and  left  the  portrait,  I  would  not  answer  for 
his  safety. — colton. 


THE  REAL  TEST 
OF  OUR  PLANS 

By  The  National  Officers 

Restatement  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  chapters  may  help  rebuild 
themselves  and  thereby  build  a  more 
useful  and  a  better  serving  fraternity. 

THE  national  officers  of  the  Fraternity  are  men 
who  have  been  logically  selected  for  their  posi- 
tions because  they  believe  in  fraternity  and  love 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  and  because  they  have  reached 
an  outstanding  position  in  their  chosen  fields,  and 
because  they  have  also  been  trained  in  leadership 
throughout  their  lives  or  have  perchance  always 
possessed  a  knack  for  it.  In  the  following  articles, 
the  present  mentors  of  the  Grand  Chapter  com- 
ment on  the  future  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  so  that 
it  may  become  a  "great  future."  Represented  are 
President  Earle  W.  Frost,  Kansas  Beta,  '20;  Grand 
Vice-president  Robert  L.  Ryan,  California  Alpha, 
'2');  Grand  Treasurer  Edwin  Buchanan,  Ohio 
Gamma,  '12;  Grand  Historian  Walter  G.  Fly, 
D.  of  C.  Alpha,  '2^;  Grand  Guard  Larkin  Bailey, 
California  Alpha,  '23;  and  Grand  Marshal  Charles 
S.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '14.  A  con- 
tribution by  Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hind- 
man,  Jr.,  appears   elsetvhere  in  this  issue. 

*      FROST      * 

Since  our  last  mes- 
sage to  you,  the  time 
so  long  awaited  and 
for  which  we  had  so 
fervently  hoped  and 
prayed  has  gloriously 
arrived.  The  greatest 
and  most  destructive  of 
wars  has  ended  with 
victory  to  our  cause! 

The  transition  to 
peace  time  is  the  real 
test  of  our  plans  and 
resourcefulness  and  the 
underlying    strength    of 

our  Fraternity.  Active  chapters  must  be  strength- 
ened and  dormant  chapters  re-activated  and 
started  anew  as  active  units  of  our  Fraternity. 

All  of  us  have  a  part  to  fulfill  in  successfully 
solving  our  many  problems.  The  national  and  chap- 


ter officers,  district  governors  and  chapter  advisers, 
active  and  alumni  members  everywhere,  must  do 
everything  possible  to  get  all  our  chapters  func- 
tioning in  the  best  condition  and  ready  in  time  to 
receive  the  brothers  and  pledges  returning  from 
military  service   on  battlefields   and   sea  missions. 

These  brothers  and  pledges  should  and  un- 
doubtedly will  plan  to  return  and  complete  their 
college  training.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  as  never  before.  Many  more,  who  had  no 
college  training,  will  most  certainly  keep  them 
company — a  great  number  of  whom  will  welcome 
and  desire  an  opportunity  for  fraternal  association. 

As  your  President  for  this  year,  I  earnestly  and 
humbly  ask  for  your  utmost  cooperation  and  sup- 
port to  our  Fraternity  in  this  difficult  period.  It 
is  a  real  honor  to  be  President  of  our  Fraternity 
but  the  deeper  privilege  and  pleasure  lies  not  in 
the  honor  itself  but  in  the  opportunity  for  greater 
fraternal  association  and  service  to  the  youth  of 
our  nation  who   are  our  brothers. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
will  not  fail  to  do  their  part  and  their  best  in 
this  first  post-war  year.  That  is  our  duty  and  our 
obligation  to  our  Fraternity  and  to  our  returning 
war  service  brothers. 


RYAN 


Your  Fraternity  has 
known  that  at  the  end 
of  this  war  many  prob- 
lems would  present 
themselves,  and  some 
attempt  has  been  made 
to  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  and  reconstruct 
our  Fraternity  on  a 
better  and  greater  plane 
than  ever  before.  Your 
Grand  Secretary  has 
brought  this  to  your 
attention,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  slogan 
"Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  Plan  Is  To  Build  Now." 

A  number  of  factors  have  produced  good  chap- 
ters, and  it  will  be  the  intent  of  the  Central  Office 
and  your  Executive  Committee  to  point  out  the 
conditions  that  in  the  past  have  proven  to  be  the 
factors  that  have  made  one  chapter  better  than 
another.  In  view  of  the  changes  in  membership  in 
the  chapters,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  review  these  facts  again. 

We  all  work  and  hope  to  see  good  chapters, 
and  to  plan  for  them  means  a  progressive  type  of 
thinking  with  a  lot  of  DO's!  Here  they  are: 

DO  have  an  Alumni  governing  group,  an  asso- 
ciation or  a  corporation  vested  with  the  ownership 
of  the  property  including  furniture,  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  collecting  the  proper 
amount  of  rent  from  the  chapter  to  maintain  the 
property.  These  men  will  give  you  the  business 
experience  in  handling  the  reserve  funds,  the  physi- 
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cal   property  itself,   that  is  worth   money   to   you. 

DO  have  a  Chapter  Adviser.  This  man  must  be 
one  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  respect, 
but  he  must  also  have  the  ability  of  directing  the 
general  policy  of  the  chapter  for  its  continued 
interest.  If  he  falls  down  on  the  job,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  chapter  will  not  do  too  well. 
This  man  must  have  the  interest  of  young  men  at 
heart,  and  he  will  have  to  work  at  the  job.  Perhaps 
your  chapter  is  so  located  that  one  of  your  own 
alumni  is  not  available  for  this  job.  Use  other  men 
in  such  cases.  History  shows  that  some  of  the 
finest  work  has  been  done  by  men  not  members  of 
that  chapter  or  perhaps  not  of  the  Fraternity.  He 
could  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

DO  have  a  sound  financial  plan  for  operation. 
The  budget  plan  adopted  many  years  ago  by  your 
Fraternity  is  sound  and  workable.  It  requires  the 
chapter  to  stay  within  its  income  and  to  house 
itself  in  accordance  with  such  income.  The  Alumni 
Treasurer,  representing  the  alumni  group,  and  the 
Chapter  Adviser  will  make  such  a  plan  work. 

DO  require  that  all  men  carry  their  share  of 
the  chapter  costs.  The  budget  plan  that  has  been 
adopted  nationally  shows  you  the  total  needed  for 
each  month's  operation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chapter  to  see  that  this  is  fairly  distributed. 

DO  become  a  member  of  the  interfraternity 
association  and  take  your  place  in  making  the 
decisions  that  face  all  fraternities.  Support  the 
action  that  has  been  approved  and  see  that  such 
agreements  are  maintained. 

DO  understand  and  accept  your  responsibility 
as  an  undergraduate  group  for  the  behavior  of 
your  members  and  see  that  University  rules  and 
regulations  that  affect  your  chapter  life  are  under- 
stood and  carried  out  to  the  intent  of  that  Uni- 
versity administration. 

DO  recognize  that  your  chapter  as  a  group  must 
carry  into  effect  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the 
Fraternity  as  a  whole  and  is,  therefore,  accountable 
to  its  own  members  as  well  as  the  world  at  large 
as  to  your  effectiveness. 


Training  in  brotherhood  is 
an  antidote  to  war.  Help 
us  promote  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon  as  an  effective  clinic 
in  brotherhood  by  adver- 
tising in  the  JOURNAL. 
For  rates  apply  to  the 
Business  Manager,  518 
West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond  20,  Virginia. 


SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON  JOURNAL 

BUCHANAN      * 

The  first  college  year 
of  peace  will  be  a  criti- 
cal one  for  chapters 
which  ceased  operation 
during  the  war.  With 
the  draft  continuing 
and  demobilization 

slowly  getting  under 
way,  the  male  student 
population  on  our 
campuses  may  be  small, 
at  least  until  the  sec- 
ond semester.  So,  for 
now,  chapters  may  be 
revived,  but  only  by 
the  enthusiasm,  intelligence  and  aggressive  effort 
of  the  best  men  in  our  undergraduate  group. 

However,  the  rewards  are  great  and  1946-47 
should  give  us  a  taste  of  the  activity  we  will  know 
in  the  years  to  come.  Every  campus  by  then  should 
be  overflowing  with  students  and  the  classroom 
buildings  will  be  bursting  at  the  seams.  Our  chap- 
ters that  are  now  on  a  live,  active  basis  and  those 
that  get  a  good  start  this  year,  should  then  reap 
the  harvest. 

Our  Fraternity  has  already  demonstrated  that 
one  or  two  live  men  on  a  campus  can  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  chapter  which  grows  in  strength  and 
vigor  with  the  passing  weeks.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  have  on  every  campus  where  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon  is  now  inactive  at  least  one  brother  who  is 
sufficiently  inspired  to  bring  the  chapter  back  to 
that   campus. 

*       FLY       * 

It  takes  old  hands  to 
build  and  keep  strong 
chapters.  This  state- 
ment by  John  T.  Mc- 
Mahan,  Oregon  Beta, 
caught  my  eye  in  the 
September  Journal 
and  I  have  turned  it 
over  in  my  mind  a 
good  deal.  It  certainly 
seems  a  provocative 
adage  to  have  been 
coined  by  a  young  man 
who  helped  to  beat  the 
Japs  as  a  sailor  on  the 
USS  Argonne,  and  who  interrupted  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  to  do  so. 

It  suggested  to  me  that  strength  in  fraternity 
like  true  strength  in  so  many  things  is  not  meas- 
ured by  length  and  breadth  and  numbers  alone. 
//  takes  old  hands.  Not  just  a  lot  of  hands  from  a 
great  many  chapters.  Old  hands. 

Old  in  this  case  means  wise;  it  also  means 
experienced  and  tempered;  it  also  means  deep.  In 
fact,  the  word  used  in  this  sense  suggests  also  a 
touch   of   quality,   a  touch   of  high  test. 


I 
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Well,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  let  thousands  of 
its  old  hands  slip  out  of  its  fingers  by  neglecting 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  older  alumni.  No  one 
has  made  other  than  casual  attempts  to  keep  them 
interested.  As  a  result  many  of  them  are  as  com- 
pletely lost  to  the  Fraternity  as  though  they  had 
never  been  pledged  and  initiated. 

When  there  is  talk  of  expansion,  Sig  Eps  should 
think  of  these  older  alumni  in  formulating  plans. 
Our  Fraternity  cannot  really  be  strong  unless  it 
manages  through  considerable  exertion  to  keep  the 
active  loyalty  and  interest  of  the  old-timers. 
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THOMPSON 


BAILEY 


What  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing for  us  to  enjoy  this 
year  of  1945  !  Now  that 
peace  has  been  de- 
clared and  the  boys  are 
home  or  on  their  way 
in  great  numbers,  we 
can  undertake  the  task 
of  rebuilding  our  chap- 
ters of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon throughout  the 
nation.  In  fact,  already 
rapid  strides  have  been 
made  toward  this  end. 
With        our       efficient 

Grand  Secretary  Bill  Hindman  on  the  job  we  can 
rest  assured  that  a  number  of  chapters  needing 
assistance  will  receive  this  help  from   him. 

Opportunities  are  everywhere  about  us  as  the 
picture  is  changing  with  regard  to  fraternities. 
Many  of  the  people  who  are  misinformed  are 
taking  a  negative  attitude  toward  what  good  a 
fraternity  can  do  for  a  college  student.  The  way 
to  offset  this  attitude  is  by  showing  facts — definite 
and  concrete  examples  of  boys  who  have  greatly 
benefited  by  having  held  membership  in  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon. 

When  the  Executive  Committee  met  in  August 
in  Chicago,  the  national  officers  took  great  pains 
to  analyze  each  chapter  on  our  rolls.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  what  some  of  our  outstanding  chap- 
ters have  been  doing  in  spite  of  the  great  odds 
which  they  faced.  Now  if  the  chapters  whose 
records  of  few  pledges  and  initiates  would  place 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year,  we  should  come  out  next  summer  with 
a  splendid  record  of  achievement. 

An  increasing  number  of  college  students  will 
be  ex-service  men.  Since  I  served  overseas  with 
the  Marines  in  World  War  I,  it  is  easy  for  me 
to  appreciate  and  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
these  veterans.  They  will  be  more  serious  and 
eager  to  acquire  an  education  than  most  college 
students.  Our  chapters  should  therefore  make  a 
special  effort  to  have  these  men  among  their 
pledges  and  members,  for  they  have  proven  them- 
selves the  most  capable  men  in  the  entire  world. 


Entering  upon  the 
second  year  of  my 
official  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon, I  am  more  than 
ever  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the 
college  fraternity  as  a 
vital  upbuilding  and 
constructive  force  on 
the  college  campus  of 
America,  a  co-operative 
for  mutual  good  living 
in     the     college     home 

and  for  mutual  development  and  improvement  of 
the  individual  and  thus  the  Fraternity ;  in  fact, 
when  properly  functioning,  the  Fraternity  Chapter 
is  of  almost  the  importance  of  the  institution 
itself  in  its  contribution  to  turning  out  the  well- 
proportioned  educated  individual  that  should  result 
from  a  college  education. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  individual — even 
those  who  have  served  best  and  gained  most  in 
their  fraternal  home,  the  Active  Chapter — has 
considered  that  when  he  was  graduated  he  was 
a  man  beyond  the  undergraduate  and  that  frater- 
nity life  was  a  thing  of  the  past  for  him,  a  bridge 
that  carried  him  over  a  needed  development  so 
no  longer  of  interest  to  him,  little  thinking  of 
his  debt  of  fealty  and  gratitude  thereto,  which,  in 
all  justice  calls  upon  him  to  look  back  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  approach  that  bridge 
with  a  need  to  be  met.  That  looking  back  is  our 
individual  privilege  and  duty,  irrespective  of  the 
official  set-up  of  our  National  or  of  our  chapter; 
also  irrespective  of  some  little  personal  "gripe" 
that  closer  contact  would  eliminate.  An  alumnus 
should  not  wait  for  the  National  or  the  chapter 
to  contact  him  and  "beg  his  help";  the  need  is 
there  today  more  than  his  need  was  there,  so  let 
him  heed  its  call  and  himself  contact  the  boys  he 
knew;  contact  his  chapter  and  his  National  and 
say:  "I  know  the  need  is  even  greater  now;  I  am 
here  to  serve,  to  help,  what  have  you  in  mind 
that  I  can  do?"  Or,  better  still,  just  go  to  your 
chapter,  or  a  nearby  chapter,  and  make  yourself 
acquainted,  and  you  will  find  your  "work"  before 
you  know  it.  Your  spirit  will  inspire  the  com- 
radeship of  old  with  both  the  working  alumni  and 
the  undergrads,  and  soon  you  will  be  feeling  the 
old  zest,  the  old  urge  to  "do  the  job"  and  help 
your  chapter  and  your  Fraternity  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  its  being.  Remember  it  is  not  the 
national's  fraternity;  it  is  not  the  chapter's  frater- 
nity; but  it  is  the  individual's  fraternity,  and  what 
it  is,  or  what  it  can  be,  is  what  you  make  it. 


i^  i^  Coddle  the  body  and  you  harm  the 
soul. — POLISH  PROVERB. 


OUR  FIGHTING  FELLOWS 


BRASS  HATS  .  .  .  Col.  Morris  C.  Burnside,  West  Virginia  Beta,  poses  with  Dr.  Orville  Wright,  aviation 
pioneer,  and  other  prominent  air  experts  at  the  Chandler-Evans  plant  at  Detroit.  Fronn  left  to  right: 
Dr.  Wright;  Col.  E.  A.  Deeds,  chairman  of  board  of  directors  of  National  Cash  Register;  B.  H. 
Gilpin,  vice-president  of  Chandler-Evans  Corporation,  and  Col.  Burnside.  The  picture  was  taken  on  the 
completion   of  50,000th   Ceco  carburetor;   also  shows  a    picture   of  the  one   used   on    Kitty-Hawk  flight. 


Prologomenon 

WORLD  WAR  11  still  isn't  officially  over  as  these 
lines  are  being  typed  on  Sunday,  October  7, 
in  the  state  of  Virginia.  But  V-J  Day  has  come 
and  gone  and  the  number  of  inductions  into  the 
armed  forces  reported  in  the  September  Journal 
had  steadily  diminished  over  the  number  in  the 
preceding  two  or  three  issues.  In  the  present  issue 
they  are  iew,  indeed,  which  may  be  a  joyful  token 
that  the  return  to  peace  is  proceeding  apace. 

The  Service  Lists  which  the  Journal  has  lately 
printed  have  without  doubt  served  a  useful  func- 
tion in  telling  Sig  Eps  all  over  the  globe  whether 
their  chapter  brothers  are  in  the  Navy  or  Army 
or  where.  They  may  also  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
comprising  a  starting-point  for  a  Directory  of 
Sig  Eps  in  World  War  II,  should  such  an  opus 
be  attempted.  Equally  important,  however,  is  a 
running  peace  history,  and  it  is  consequently  to 
be  hoped  that  there  will  be  just  as  many  if  not 
more  reports  coming  to  the  office  of  the  Journal 


upon  the  doings  of  brothers  in  their  respective 
peacetime  activities  as  there  were  when  the  same 
men  were  being  heroes  in  the  War. 

Meanwhile  the  military  doings  of  our  brethren 
will  go  on  being  presented  to  readers  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  reported,  the  current  grist 
being  offered  herewith. 

Biography  of  a  Colonel 

Detroit  Sig  Eps,  who  comprise  one  of  the 
strongest  alumni  bodies  of  the  Fraternity  in  the 
nation,  are  especially  proud  of  their  highest- 
ranking  military  member — Col.  Morris  Claiburne 
Burnside,  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  who  became 
a  Sig  Ep  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  back 
in  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

Colonel  Burnside,  a  man  of  mature  and  forceful 
personality,  whose  hobbies  are  chess  and  golf,  and 
whose  perennial  studies  have  been  history  and 
the  sciences,  came  to  Detroit  last  May  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Air  Technical  .Service  Com- 
mand, for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  force  and 
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operations  of  the  Command  in  this  section  as  it 
became  obvious  that  victory  was  close  at  hand 
in  Europe. 

A  captain  in  the  Air  Corps  during  the  first 
World  War,  he  was  called  to  active  duty  in  this 
one  with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  Materiel  Command 
(now  Air  Technical  Service  Command)  on  July 
21,  1941,  and  in  August  of  that  year  was 
assigned  temporarily  to  Wright  Field,  where  he 
was  appointed  senior  officer  of  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron, a  board  of  production  specialists  created  for 
investigating  and  correcting  production  delays  in 
aircraft  plans  throughout  the  country.  He  served 
at  such  strategic  points  as  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Detroit.  In 
July,  1942,  he  was  recalled  to  the  central  division 
and  assigned  as  Chief  of  the  Production  Division, 
Central  District,  covering  sixteen  states  and 
Canada. 

In  May,  1943,  he  was  assigned  as  resident 
representative  of  the  AAF  at  the  Wright  Aero- 
nautical Corporation  plant,  Lockland,  Ohio,  im- 
mediately after  the  Truman  Senate  Committee  had 
made  adverse  reports.  He  brought  about  corrective 
action  there,  and  during  the  same  month  was 
also  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Region,  for  the  reorganization  of  that 
office  and  expanding  its  functions  for  the  admin- 
istration of  AAF  contracts  and  all  facilities  in 
southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  He 
remained  in  command  of  that  region  for  two 
years,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  Air  Corps,  in 
November,  1944,  and  he  made  several  Army-Navy 
"E"  awards  in  the  Cincinnati  region. 

In  June,  1945,  he  was  assigned  as  ATSC  plant 
representative  at  Briggs  Manufacturing  Company 
plans  in  Detroit,  during  the  termination  of  war 
production  in  those  eight  plants,  and  he  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Plant  Clearance  Board 
until  victory  in  the  Japanese  phase  and  war  pro- 
duction was  concluded. 

Col.  Burnside  also  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
being  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Air  Corps 
direct  from  Washington,  on  January  7,  1918,  and 
assigned  as  Chief  Engineer  Officer  (works  man- 
ager) of  the  Aviation  Repair  Depot  No.  1,  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  which  became  the  largest  army 
aviation  depot  in  this  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance, repair  and  construction  of  Air  Corps  train- 
ing planes.  He  also  served  as  Summary  Courts- 
Martial  Officer,  at  that  post,  and  was  promoted  to 
major  in  August,   1918. 

He  was  born  April  3,  1887,  at  Henderson, 
West  Virginia,  son  of  Capt.  Edwin  Ambrose  and 
Minnie  Belle  Burnside,  and  after  completing  his 
public  school  education,  attended  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  where  he  studied  engineering 
and  science,  leaving  to  take  a  position  in  1910  with 
the  Packard  Motor  Company,  engineering  depart- 
ment. After  four  years  with  Packard  he  became 
assistant  general  superintendent  at  Dodge  Motor 
Company  until  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World 
War.  Upon  his  return  from  service  he  was  con- 


nected with  several  plants  in  managerial  capacity, 
including  Jefferson  Forge  Products  Company,  Ire- 
land &  Mathews  Manufacturing  Company,  Mid- 
land Engineering  Company,  Absopure  Refrigera- 
tion Corporation,  in  the  Detroit  area.  He  is  a 
member  of  American  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Science ;  American  Society  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers ;  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers ; 
American  Academy  of  Political  &  Social  Science; 
Sons  of  American  Revolution;  American  Legion; 
Military  Order  of  World  War;  Sojourners;  Army 
and  Navy  Club  of  Washington,  Air  Service 
Veterans;  Detroit  Yacht  Club,  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  and  is  a  32nd  degree  mason.  In  1914  he 
married  Louise  M.  Buck,  daughter  of  a  prominent 
banker  of  Gaylord,  Mich.,  and  had  one  daughter, 
Barbara  Lee,  who  died  in  1941,  aged  eighteen. 

Brother  Burnside  has  maintained  a  private  con- 
sulting engineer's  practice,  handling  many  difficult 
problems,  when  not  otherwise  actively  engaged. 

Tojo  &  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

When  former  war  lord  Hideki  Tojo  of  Japan 
tried  to  kill  himself  last  autumn,  it  was  a  Sig  Ep 
Army  doctor  who  as  assigned  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  staff  to  treat  him.  The  Sig  Ep  was 
Capt.  James  B.  Johnson,  West  Virginia  Beta,  '29, 
of  Newark,  Ohio,  graduate  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia. 


TOJO'S  DOC  .  .  .  When  Japan's  onetime  premier 
attempted  suicide,  West  Virsinia  Beta's  Capt.  James 
B.  Johnson,   Jr.,   Army  medic,  was  assigned  to   him. 
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Peace  with  Power 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal,  New 
Hampshire  Alpha,  stands  for  peace  with  power. 
"We  must  not  go  back  to  the  blind  trust  in  un- 
preparedness  that  prevailed  before  the  war,"  he 
has  repeatedly  warned. 

"I  pray  to  God  that  we  have  learned  the  les- 
son— the  lesson  that  peace  without  power  is  an 
empty  dream,  that  it  is  an  invitation  for  evil  men 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Now 
more  than  ever  before  we  must  make  it  our 
business  to  see  that  the  means  to  wage  war  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hate  war." 

The  end  of  the  war  against  Japan  finds  the  sea- 
air  power  of  the  American  Navy  "in  a  position 
such  as  it  has  never  held  before."  He  adds: 

"The  Navy,  which  against  great  odds  drove 
victoriously  across  the  Pacific,  now  becomes  one 
of  the  foundation  stones  for  the  hope  of  peace 
and  order  in  the  world." 

Kansas  Hero 

Lt.  Col.  Ernest  D.  Jessup,  Kansas  Beta,  '37,  a 
former  Kansas  State  College  athlete  and  Big  Six 
wrestling  champion,  distinguished  himself  for 
bravery  in  the  jungles  of  Luzon  while  serving  as 
3rd  Infantry   battalion   commander. 

Severely  wounded  but  ordering  his  men  to  take 
cover  and  make  no  attempt  to  rescue  him,  he  re- 
mained in  an  exposed  jungle  clearing  to  direct  the 
brilliant  flanking  attack  and  capture  of  a  Japanese 
salient  on  Luzon,  the  account  relates. 

Colonel  Jessup's  hard-hitting  battalion  had  been 
in  combat  continuously  for  more  than  two  months 
when  he  fell  permanently  disabled  by  Jap  ma- 
chinegun  and  mortar  fire,  in  an  action  which  was 
part  of  the  campaign  to  capture  Luzon's  mountain 
province  of  Baguio.  The  entire  fighting  was  over 
exeremely  rough  terrain  and  against  fierce  enemy 
resistance,  according  to  the  Associated  Press  story. 

On  three  hills  east  of  Asin,  the  Japs  were  well 
dug  in,  well-equipped  and  fanatical  in  their  deter- 
mination to  hold  these  dominating  positions  at 
all  costs.  In  all  engagements.  Colonel  Jessup  had 
constantly  directed  operations  from  the  front  lines. 
When  the  attack  on  Hill  K  was  launched,  he 
directed  the  assault  from  a  vantage  point  on  a 
ridge  trail  leading  to  the  objective. 

The  Nips,  well  entrenched  in  holes  and  caves 
on  the  steep  slopes  waited  until  two  platoons  of 
Doughboys  began  to  cross  a  small  clearing  on  the 
ridge  before  opening  fire  with  machine  guns.  The 
fire  pinned  down  both  platoons  and  effectively 
blocked  further  advance. 

Colonel  Jessup  detected  the  enemy  gun  posi- 
tions but  could  not  adjust  mortar  or  artillery  firp 
without  endangering  his  own  men.  Instead,  he 
gave  a  third  platoon  the  mission  of  knocking  out 
the  Jap  gun.  It  was  necessary  to  mark  the  well- 
hidden  target  for  the  platoon  leader,  however,  and 
another  officer  with  Colonel  Jessup  emptied  his 
carbine  into  the  enemy  strongpoint. 

This    action,    however,    served    to  disclose    the 
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ON  GEN.  IKE'S  STAFF  .  .  .  Col.  Charles  E.  Jung 
(left),  Maryland  Alpha,  '32,  is  shown  here  as  he 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  "outstand- 
ing service  in  planning  the  invasion  of  Southern 
France."  Brig.  Gen.  Lynnan  P.  Whitten  makes  award. 

battalion  commander's  location  to  the  Japs  and 
while  Colonel  Jessup  was  observing  the  progress 
of  the  assault  platoon  and  also  trying  to  obtain 
tank  support  by  radio,  he  was  hit  by  a  burst  of 
machine  gun  fire. 

Although  seriously  wounded  in  the  chest,  right 
leg  and  left  arm  by  machinegun  bullets  and  hit 
again,  almost  immediately,  by  fragments  of  a  Jap 
mortar  shell,  he  continued  to  direct  the  operation 
and  forbade  his  men  to  attempt  his  rescue. 

Under  Colonel  Jessup's  continued  direction — 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  talk  because  of  his  chest 
wound — the  Jap  strongpoint  was  successfully 
flanked  and  three  machine  guns,  four  knee  mortars 
and  quantities  of  ammunition  captured.  Eight  Japs 
were  killed  at  their  guns  and  15  others  who  fled 
into  the  valley  below  were  killed  by  other  members 
of  the  33d  or  "Illinois"  Division. 

General  Ike's  Supply  Chief 

Col.  Charles  E.  Jung,  Maryland  Alpha,  '32,  of 
Baltimore,  at  last  report  was  situated  in  Frankfort, 
Germany,  as  chief  of  supplies  on  General  Eisen- 
hower's general  staff. 

Colonel  Jung  had  been  chief  of  supplies  on 
the  general  staff  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Service 
Command  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  of  opera- 
tions. At  the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  in  England. 
He  went  to  Africa  in  the  invasion,  then  through 
the  Italian  campaign,  next  into  France  and  finally 
into  Germany. 

"Problems  in  Europe  are  not  as  difficult  as  those 
in  Japan,"  he  believes.  "In  Europe  you're  dealing 
with  white  people  who  live  on  more  or  less  the 
same  standard  as  we  do,  and  fundamentally  they 
think  the  same — with  the  exception  of  politics. 

"As  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned — and  it's 
only  my  guess,  of  course — we  are  going  to  have 
to  educate  them  and  convert  them  ■  to  the  white 
man's  standard  of  living  and  way  of  life,"  Colonel 
Jung  said. 
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When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  Germans, 
however.  Colonel  Jung  doesn't  have  to  do  any 
guessing.  He  has  first-hand  knowledge.  He  draws 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  city-bred  German 
and   the   country   type. 

"The  people  in  the  country,"  he  says,  "the 
Bavarian  people,  are  primarily  the  real  Germans 
that  in  general  we  admire.  They  are  farmers,  and 
hard-working  ones.  They  are  clean,  good-natured 
and  hospitable.  They  are  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
type." 

Colonel  Jung  found  the  city  people  very  dif- 
ferent. "Those  in  the  large  cities,  especially  those 
who  have  been  bombed  out,  are  more  bitter  and 
hostile.  Evidently,  they  were  brought  more  closely 
into  contact  with  the  Hitler  regime  than  residents 
of  the  country,"  he  said. 

An  interesting  phase  of  our  operations  in  Ger- 
many is  the  extent  to  which  we  are  utilizing  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war.  This  is  being  done  to  a 
high  degree,  he  believes. 

"They  are  doing  everything  possible  under  a 
minimum  of  supervision  by  the  United  States 
troops.  They  are  running  our  depots  and  main- 
taining and  reprocessing  all  types  of  vehicles  for 
overwater  shipment,"   he  said. 

"We  don't  pamper  them  any,"  he  emphasized. 
"They  are  put  in  inclosures  under  guard  and  live 
and  work  in  segregated  areas.  We  are  releasing 
them  rapidly,  but  are  holding  the  number  required 
to  complete  our  job,"  he  said. 

According  to  Colonel  Jung,   the  first  job  is  to 

complete  the  clearing  of  Italy.  The  time  it  will 

take  to  do  that,  he  said,  depends  entirely  on  how 

rapidly  ships  can  be  dispatched  from  the  United 

0      States  to  carry  back  supplies. 

"The  Italian  people  are  now  getting  organized 
and  making  a  sincere  effort  to  rehabilitate  their 
country." 

He  believes  that  the  agricultural  system  of  Italy 
needs  a  thorough  overhauling.  "They  plant  their 
crops  too  close  together,  with  pitifully  small 
yields  as  a  result,  and  they  don't  practice  crop  ro- 
tation." 

Colonel  Jung  has  made  some  pertinent  observa- 
tions of  the  French  people,  too,  while  working  in 
that  country.  "The  French  people,  more  than  any 
others,  have  always  evidenced  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  American  way  of  doing  things.  They  have 
co-operated  and  tried  in  every  instance  to  assist 
America  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,"  he  said. 

Colonel  Jung,  at  the  age  of  36,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  full  colonels  in  the  Army. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  an  under- 
graduate, he  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  foot- 
ball and  basketball  player,  and  compiled  impressive 
records  as  a  track  star. 

He  wears  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  services  in 
Africa  in  planning  the  invasion  of  Italy.  He  has 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his  work  during  the 
invasion  of  southern  France. 

The  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  (Italy's 
highest  decoration  to  foreigners)  was  presented  to 
him  for  performing  outstanding  services  for  Italy. 
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Atomic  Bomb  Maker 


Col.  Franklin  T.  Matthias,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '30, 
37-year  old  engineer,  is  commanding  officer  of 
the  Hanford  Engineer  Works  in  Washington, 
sister  project  to  Oak  Ridge  in  production  of  atomic 
bombs.  A  former  TVA  man,  he  was  such  an  out- 
standing student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
that  when  he  graduated  in  1930  he  was  chosen 
to  become  a  member  of  the  university's  faculty. 

In  1935  he  left  the  university  to  join  the  TVA's 
engineering  staff  and  was  stationed  in  Knoxville 
most  of  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
Authority,  the  TVA  personnel  files  show.  He  first 
served  as  a  hydraulic  engineer  in  the  project  plan- 
ning division  and  later  transferred  to  construction 
engineer  in  the  construction  plant  division. 

In  that  post  he  assisted  in  building  the  huge 
concrete  mixing  plants,  housing  projects  and  other 
buildings  used  during  construction  of  various 
TVA   dams. 

In  1939  he  left  the  TVA  to  join  a  large  con- 
tracting firm  and  spent  that  year  in  charge  of  engi- 
neering work  on  a  rock  dredging  and  bank  pro- 
tection project  being  done  by  the  firm  on  the 
Tennessee  River  near  Pickwick  Dam.  In  late  1940 
he  joined  the  Drave  Corp.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
handled  the  planning  and  design  of  the  construc- 
tion plant  for  a  12-mile  section  of  the  Delaware 
Aqueduct. 

When  the  atomic  bomb  project  was  first  con- 
ceived, Col.  Matthias  was  named  area  engineer 
for  the  Hanford  Engineer  Works,  acting  directly 
under  Maj.-Gen.  Leslie  Groves  and  Col.  Kenneth 
Nichols.  Col.  Matthias  selected  the  Hanford  site 
for  the  work  in  accordance  with  general  specifica- 
tions laid  down  by  Gen.  Groves  and  then  "worked 
under  the  highest  pressure  in  directing  to  success- 
ful completion  one  phase  of  a  program  which 
challenged  the  imagination  and  skill  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  scientists  and  engineers,"  the  War 
Department   reported. 

At  the  peak  of  the  Hanford  construction  Col. 
Matthias  had  45,000  workers  under  his  direction. 
In  addition  to  all  the  plant  buildings,  dormitories 
and  houses,  he  directed  construction  of  386  miles 
of  highway  and  many  miles  of  railway  track  for 
rapid    transportation. 

The  model  town  of  Richland,  with  population 
of  15,000,  is  now  under  his  control.  Except  for 
this  town  housing  the  operational  staflf  of  the 
project,  the  Hanford  residential  area  is  now  a 
"ghost"  town  where  once  there  were  some  80,000 
people. 


Tops  at  Aberdeen 


Lt.  Colonel  E.  Stanton  Palmer,  Colorado  Alpha, 
'33,  of  Sterling,  Colo.,  last  July  was  appointed 
executive  officer  of  the  world's  largest  ordnance 
research,  development,  and  training  center — Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md. 

As  executive  officer.  Colonel  Palmer  holds  a 
position  comparable  to  that  held  by  the  executive 
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vice-president  in  large  civilian  corporations:  he 
acts  as  right-hand  man  to  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  helps  formu- 
late post  policies,  and  supervises  the  carrying  out 
of   the   post's   activities. 

For  Colonel  Palmer  this  last  advance  is  another 
in  a  series  of  rapid  promotions  which  have  seen 
him  rise  from  a  second  lieutenant  in  August,  1940, 
to  his  present  job. 

Before  entering  the  service.  Colonel  Palmer 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  from  the  University  of  Colorado, 
in  1933.  When  he  came  into  the  Army,  he  was 
an  engineer  on  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  working  on  the  Uncompaghre  Irriga- 
tion Project.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Tau  and 
Pi  Tau  Sigma  honorary  engineer  societies  and  of 
Sigma   Phi  Epsilon. 

Hero  at  Leytc 

Lt.  Charles  W.  Grafrath,  Kansas  Alpha,  '34, 
Armed  Guard  officer  who  last  fall  survived  fifty- 
two  continuous  days  of  Japanese  aerial  attack 
at  Leyte  in  the  Philippines,  was  assigned  last 
July  to  the  post  of  personnel  officer  at  the  Armed 
Guard  Center  (Gulf)  at  New  Orleans.  He  was 
serving  as  commander  of  the  Armed  Guard  unit 
aboard  a  Liberty  ship  that  dropped  anchor  in 
Leyte  Harbor  on  November  15,  1944.  Eight  of 
the  ships  of  the  convoy  had  already  been  de- 
stroyed by  Jap  suicide  planes  when  Grafrath's 
vessel    arrived    at   Leyte. 

"It  was  eight  days  later,  on  Thanksgiving  night 
at  7:15,  when  a  plane  displaying  lights  denoting 
friendly  aircraft  approached  the  ship,"  according 
to  the  report. 


TORPEDOED   .  .  .   U.   Charles  W.   Grafrath.   Kansas 
Alpha,     '34,     saw     heroic     action     in     Leyte     Gulf. 
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As  the  sound  of  a  Jap  airplane  motor  revealed 
its  identity,  Grafrath  ordered  the  Navy  gunners  to 
fire.  The  pilot  shut  off  his  motor,  launched  a 
torpedo  and  zoomed  upward  out  of  the  gunners' 
sights. 

"The  missile  hit  the  ship  with  a  shock  that 
threw  me  to  the  deck,  breaking  my  nose  and 
putting  my  battle  phones  out  of  commission," 
Grafrath  relates. 

"I  had  to  shout  orders  from  the  bridge  against 
the  roar  of  flames  that  were  leaping  upward  from 
the  burning  hold.  Meanwhile  the  ship  was  listing 
badly." 

Cut  off  from  the  after  portion  of  the  vessel  by 
the  fire,  Grafrath  and  those  of  the  crew  trapped 
with  him  on  the  bow  climbed  down  a  rope  to  a 
small  landing  craft  standing  by  that  took  them  aft, 
where  they  climbed  back  on  the  ship  and  helped 
to  fight  the  fire  and  man  the  guns  that  could  still 
be  used. 

The  fire  was  quenched  the  following  morning, 
and  the  vessel  towed  ashore  and  beached  with  a 
gaping  hole  in   her  hull. 

Earlier,  Lieutenant  Grafrath  had  won  the  un- 
stinted admiration  of  his  crew  by  diving  into  a 
flooded  magazine  and  bringing  to  the  surface,  box 
by  box,  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  that  had 
gotten  loose  and  was  sliding  around,  creating  a 
constant  menace  to  the  safety  of  ship  and  crew. 

The  beach  offered  no  protection  from  aerial 
attacks,  as  the  Japs  had  singled  out  the  crippled 
merchantman  for  an  easy  target.  They  raided  it 
day  and  night,  but  the  Navy  gunners  threw  up  a 
shower  of  steel  that  kept  the  Nip  aviators  at  bay. 

Grafrath  assumed  active  naval  duty  on  March 
31,  1943,  having  been  previously  engaged  as 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  representative  for 
the  Marathon  Corporation  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At 
Baker  he  was  prominent  in  football  and  basket- 
ball and  was  a  member  of  the  championship  track 
team  for  four  years,  also  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
champ  in  1930  and  a  contender  for  Olympic  diving 
honors. 

Leatherneck   Racquet  Star 

Lt.  Marvin  P.  Carlock,  California  Beta,  '4l,  a 
Marine  flier  and  holder  of  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  service  in  the  Palau  invasion,  won  a 
servicemen's  tennis  tournament  held  on  Oahu  last 
August.  Lt.  Carlock  was  ranked  number  eight 
nationally  in  junior  singles  back  in  1938  and  fifth 
nationally  in  junior  doubles. 

Briefer  Mention 

Col.  E.  D.  Ingold,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '27,  is  head 
of  State  Selective  Service  for  Wisconsin.  {This  is 
a  high  time  for  us  to  find  it  out! — Ed.] 

Decorated 

Lt.  John  A.  Condit,  California  Alpha,  '33, 
veteran  of  Normandy  and  Germany,  onetime 
Healdsburg,    Calif.,    attorney;    awarded   the  Silver 
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TENNIS  ACE  .  .  .  Lt.  Marvin  P.  Carlock.  California 
Beta,  won  servicemen's  tennis  tournament  on  Oahu. 

Star  for  Gallantry  in  Action,  during  August,  1945, 
at  Camp  Maxey,  Tex.,  for  action  near  Scheven- 
hautte,  Germany,  on  November  17,  1944. 
Citation: 

"John  A.  Condit,  1st  Lt.,  Inf.,  for  gallantry 
in  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Schevenhautte,  Ger- 
many, 17  November  1944.  While  Lt.  Condit's 
heavy  machine  gun  platoon  supported  rifle  ele- 
ments in  an  operation  against  the  enemy,  the  unit 
became  immobilized  by  strong  hostile  fire.  Realiz- 
ing his  men  must  gain  fire  superiority  to  permit 
assault  troops  to  resume  their  advance  he  crawled 
forward  under  strong  fire  to  choose  new  gun 
positions.  When  he  came  under  grazing  fire  from 
an  enemy  emplacement  along  his  route  of  advance, 
Lt.  Condit  crept  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  enemy 
and  hurled  a  hand  grenade  into  the  position  kill- 
ing three  of  the  enemy.  He  then  selected  gun  posi- 
tions, returned  to  his  platoon  and  led  it  forward 
to  new  points.  Lt.  Condit's  courage  and  forthright 
daring  resulted  in  his  unit  continuing  its  advance 
and  are  in  accord  with  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
military   service." 

Army  history:  Entered  in  1942  as  volunteer 
officer  candidate;  graduated  from  the  Infantry 
Officer  Candidates  School  in  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
in  1943 ;  assigned  to  school  troops  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  until  February,  1944;  overseas  to  England; 
into  Normandy  beachhead  M-Minute  plus  five, 
where  he  survived  for  six  days  when  he  was 
wounded  in  leg;  recovered  and  joined  his  division 
again  in  September,  1944,  for  assaults  on  the  Sieg- 
fried Line  and  the  Hurtgun  Forest;  into  the 
Belgian  Bulge  and  then  with  the  7th  Army  across 
Rhine;  returned  to  U.  S.  on  V-E  day;  currently 
instructing  at  the  Infantry  Advanced  Replacement 
Training  Center  at  Camp  Maxey,  Tex. 

Lt.  Col.  Nevin  F  Wetzel,  Colorado  Delta,  '34, 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Chinese 
Combat   Command,   onetime   captain  of  his   alma 


mater's  football  eleven  and  sales  and  service  repre- 
sentative for  the  Hercules  Powder  Company,  prior 
to  his  call  to  active  military  duty  in  1934  from 
Reserve  Corps ;  awarded  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  "for  meritorious  service 
during  the  period  2  December  1944  to  8  August 
1945,"  incidental  to  advising  and  co-ordinating 
demolition  activities  of  all  agencies  performing 
demolitions  in  front  of  Japanese  forces  advancing 
into   Kweichow   Province. 

Cpl.  Charles  R.  Christian,  New  York  Delta; 
decorated  with  the  Silver  Star  Medal ;  excerpts 
from  a  65th  Infantry  press  release:  "General 
Patton's  Third  Army,  Austria — Cpl.  Charles  R. 
Christian  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  and  his  Browning 
automatic  rifle  had  a  field  day  with  part  of  the 
German  army  and  a  body  of  SS  troops  in  the 
town  of  Efferding,  Austria.  His  accurate  use  of 
the  weapon  and  his  courage  under  fire  have  earned 
him  the  Silver  Star  Medal.  He  was  instrumental 
in  the  capture  of  over  forty  troops  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  several  German  Infantrymen  and 
three  truckloads  of  German  reinforcements.  Prior 
to  entering  the  Army  he  attended  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  Sigma   Phi   Epsilon   Fraternity." 

Lt.  (jg)  Alden  Morner,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '42, 
Navy  pilot;  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  after 
downing  several  Japs. 

Liberated 

Robert  Rose,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '43,  from  Luken- 
wald  Prison  Camp,  nearly  a  year  after  his  capture 
by  the  Nazis  near  Aachen  on  October  21,   1944. 

Discharged 

Lt.  Robert  C.  Feller,  Iowa  Gamma,  '44;  after 
seven  months  service  in  England  with  the  8th  Air 
Force;  he  will  return  to  the  University  of  Iowa 
campus  this  fall  to  continue  his  work  in  Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering. 


CONNUBIAL  APPROVAL  .  .  .  Awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  gallantry  in  action  on  a  German  front,  Lt. 
John  A.  Condit,  a  platoon  leader  of  the  Infantry 
Advanced  Replacement  Training  Center,  is  duly 
and  admiringly  inspected  by  Mrs.  Condit  after 
ceremony   at   Camp    Maxey,   Tex.,    where   they   live. 
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OUT  .   .   .   U.    Robert   C.   Feller,    Iowa   Gamma,    has 
left    the     Army    to     resume     his    studies     at     Iowa. 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Gregory,  New  York  Alpha, 
'23,    formerly    deputy    director    of    the    Overseas 
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Supply  Division  at  the  Boston  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion; in  July,   1945. 

Richard  R.  Pharr,  West  Virginia  Beta;  from 
the  Marine  Corps,   on  August   31,   1945. 

Roger  Scholbe,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '45 ;  from  the 
Navy  Air  Corps,  after  several  months'  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Lt.  (jg)  Phillip  Derse,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '43, 
twice  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
action  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  while  a  member  of  a 
Night  Fighter  Squadron;  now  discharged,  he  in- 
tends to  continue  his  work  in  biochemistry  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  was  once  presi- 
dent of  his  chapter. 

Lt.  Wallace  Brady,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '42,  com- 
mander of  a  Rocket  ship  during  the  Marshall  and 
Bonin  Island  campaigns,  veteran  of  the  bloody 
battle  of  Iwo  Jima  which  left  very  little  of  his 
ship  afloat;  discharged  in  recognition  of  his 
decorations;  already  has  resumed  his  law  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ward  McDaniel,  Wyoming  Alpha,  '47;  medi- 
cally discharged  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Hospital,   Illinois,  in  April,    1945. 


SERVICE  BRIEFS 


FLORIDA  ALPHA— University  of  Florida 

Lt.  Jim  Walden  writes  of  having  seen  Navy 
Lt.  Billy  DeWitt  and  Huber  Hurst  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  formerly  of  the  Army  Finance 
Corps.  Down  Palm  Beach  way  Lt.  Lee  Adams, 
U.S.N.R.,  is  seeing  Capt.  R.  B.  McKee.  Lt.  Terry 
Lyle  is  stationed  in  the  same  area  as  Lt.  Jim  ZoU 
over  in  Europe.  Al  Helseth  occasionally  saw  Col. 
Dan  McCarty  and  Maj.  Al  Warren  before  they 
came  back  to  the  States. 

Jim  ZoU  writes  from  Germany  that  he  would 
like  very  much  to  see  a  big  reunion  of  Florida 
men  at  the  fraternity  soon  after  the  demobiliza- 
tion has  been  completed. 

Some  of  the  fellows  are  out  of  the  service  now, 
including  your  reporter,  who  was  discharged  on 
the  fourth  of  August.  Lt.  Jack  Frost  is  in  the 
Pacific,  a  veteran  of  two  years  overseas.  He  was  in 
the  thick  of  it  in  the  Gilberts,  Marshalls,  Carolines, 
Marianas,  Ryukus,  and  even  for  Japan  and  spots 
of  China.  Jack  pilots  "The  Joker,"  a  Mitchell 
bomber. 

During  the  Okinawa  engagement  John  McCarty 
was  Air  Operations  Liaison  officer  for  his  di- 
vision. Lt.  Carl  Snarr,  USNR,  was  aboard  a  D.E. 
in  the  Atlantic,  but  cessation  of  hostilities  has 
probably  changed  his  ship.  Lt.  Loren  Snarr  is  last 
listed  as  an  instructor  at  the  Perry  Army  Air 
Station.  Capt.  R.  B.  McKee  is  at  the  Boca  Rgton 
Army  Air  Base.  Lt.  Lee  Adams  is  at  the  Green 
Cove  Springs  Naval  Air  Station.  Ens.  Hooper 
Gravely  is  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Beaufort, 
S.C. 

As   long   as   correspondence   is   received    I   will 


pass  on  the  news  via  the  Journal.  Write  to  me 
at  322  Hillcrest  Avenue,  Burlington,  N.C. 

— Lucius  B.  Gravely 

IOWA   ALPHA— Iowa   Wesieyan    University 

Lt.  (jg)  Charles  C.  Espy,  III,  '32,  with  the 
armed  guard  of  the  Naval  Reserve  recently  sta- 
tioned on  the  SS  Thomas  Nelson  adds  his  own 
patriotic  record  to  a  notable  war  lineage,  his  father 
Charles  Espy,  II  having  served  through  World 
War  I  until  the  last  battle  in  which  he  was  killed, 
his  Grandfather  Charles  Espy  I  having  fought 
through  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 

MARYLAND  ALPHA— Johns  Hopkins  University 

1st  Lt.  Cabell  W.  Moore,  '42,  served  in  the 
Philippines  with  the  Fifth  Air  Force's  famed  4l7th 
Bomb  Group  "Sky  Lancers"  as  a  twin-engine 
pilot.  He  flew  Havocs  with  the  "Sky  Lancers," 
specializing  in  low-level  bombing  and  strafing 
attacks  against  enemy  ground  installations,  ship- 
ping, and  personnel. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ALPHA— Massachusetts  State 

Col.  Daniel  J.  Leary,  '33,  overseas  since  March, 
1944,  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
full  colonel  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  early  last  September. 

A  former  attorney  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  he  is  information  and  education  offi- 
cer of  the  peninsular  base  section  now  engaged  in 
the  redeployment  of  troops  and  materiel. 

The  colonel  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  student 
officer  at  MSC  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
cavalry   reserve.    His    assignments'  include   service 
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with  the  10th  cavalry  and  second  cavalry  divisions. 

He  served  in  Oran,  Algeria,  French  Morocco  and 
Naples  before  receiving  his  present  assignment. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  MSC,  Georgetown,  Law 
School,  cavalry  school  and  the  command  and 
general  staff  school. 

NEW  YORK  ALPHA— Syracuse  University 

Comdr.  H.  P.  Van  Blarcom,  '27,  has  been 
stationed  in  Washington  on  active  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  since  1940, 
though  having  served  on  additional  duty  during 
the  war  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

NEW  YORK   BETA— Cornell   University 

Prof.  George  J.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania  Delta, 
'09,  of  the  Cornell  School  of  Law,  provides  the 
following  item  concerning  a  New  York  Betan  in 
the  service — Wally  Howard  reported  to  be  the 
only  survivor  of  a  B-29  which  crashed  on  return 
from  a  Jap  mission  in  the  jungle  of  Guam.  He 
writes:  "Wally  is  home  now,  having  been  flown 
back  from  Guam  to  Rhoades  General  Hospital, 
Utica,  N.Y.  He  surprised  us  on  August  17  when 
he  appeared  on  campus.  Though  his  nose  and 
both  Jaws  were  broken  he  isn't  going  to  be  scarred. 
He  is  enthusiastic  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
chapter." 

NEW  YORK  GAMMA— New  York  University 

Lt.  (jg)  Ernest  Yanega  is  stationed  in  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

Lt.  Michael  J.  Nervine  is  stationed  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  resides  at  the  University  Club. 

Sgt.  Warren  J.  Delaney  is  in  Indianapolis,  his 
home,  having  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    BETA— North    Carolina    State 

Capt.  James  Phillip  Boger,  '45,  since  going 
overseas  to  the  European  Theater  in  September, 
1944,  has  accumulated  the  European  Theater 
Ribbon  with  three  battle  stars,  the  Air  Medal  with 
two  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  and  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation   with    cluster. 

A  native  of  Concord,  N.C.,  he  studied  chemical 
engineering  at  State  with  the  class  of  1945,  but 
was  called  to  military  service  February  20,   1943. 

He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
March,  1944,  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  and  received  pro- 
motions to  first  lieutenant  and  captain  in  Italy. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  stationed 
at  Great  Bend,  Kan.  for  a  time. 
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OKLAHOMA  ALPHA— Oklahoma   A   &    M 

Staff  Sgt.  Hugh  C.  Stone,  '39,  latterly  served 
in  the  Pacific  war  in  the  Civil  Affairs  section  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Eichelberger's  Eighth  Army 
Headquarters.  Before  shipping  with  this  outfit  he 
served  at  the  San  Francisco  recruiting  and  induc- 
tion district  and  attended  the  army  administration 
and  personnel  school  at  Ft.  Francis  E.  Warren, 
Wyo. 

Before  his  enlistment  he  was  associated  with 
the  office  of  marketing  personnel  of  Standard  Oil. 
Company,  San  Francisco,  and  at  one  time  was 
secretary  to  the  president  of  the  Gas  and  Oil 
Journal,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MU— Temple  University 

"From  the  States  to  Japan's  front  yard,  Joseph 
M.  Becker,  25  ['44},  ship's  cook,  second  class, 
USNR,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Becker, 
155  West  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  keeping  sailors  happy  with  good  chow," 
reads  a  press  release  from  the  Naval  Receiving 
Station  on  Guam.  It  tells  that  Becker  enlisted  in 
August,  1941,  and  attended  cook's  and  baker's 
school  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  that  before  reporting 
to  this  base,  he  served  on  a  yacht  patrol  off  Cape 
May,  N.J. 

WYOMING  ALPHA— University  of  Wyoming 

Sgt.  Gus  Fleischli,  Jr.,  '43,  of  Cheyenne,  was 
graduated  from  the  Army  Air  Forces  school  for 
flexible  gunnery  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  before  becoming 
a  member  of  a  bomber  combat  crew,  and  moving 
to  England  where  he  participated  in  raids  over 
Europe  as  nose  gunner  in  a  B-17  before  Ger- 
many's surrender. 

Kenneth  Shugart,  '47,  of  Cheyenne,  was  a 
member  of  the  Navy's  unbeaten  cage  squad  last 
season  while  attending  Annapolis  as  a  plebe. 

Pvt.  Dale  Chamberlain,  '47,  an  outstanding 
musician  at  his  alma  mater  before  entering  the 
service,  fought  with  the  first  Marine  division  at 
Okinawa  as  a  cannoneer  on  a  75-mm  gun. 

Ens.  James  Ellsworth  Young,  '43,  onetime  presi- 
dent of  his  chapter,  trained  in  naval  aviation  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Ens.  Donald  G.  Wagner,  '43,  graduate  of  the 
officers  training  course  at  the  New  York  USNR 
midshipmen's  school,  was  assigned  to  sea  duty  as 
an  engineering  officer  from  the  base  at  Norfolk, 
Va. 


SERVICE  LIST 


Promoted 

The  following  promotions  in  rank  have  been 
reported  to  the  Central  Office  since  the  last  Jour- 
nal: 

Alabama    Alpha;    Maj.    George    D.    Batchelor. 


Colorado   Alpha:    Lt.    (\%)    Robert   F.    Maughan. 

Florida  Alpha:  Lt.  William  Lee  Adams,  Sgt.  Walter 
Bazemore,  Mai.  Sid  Brewer,  Lt.  Rue  L.  Brown,  Lt.  (jg) 
William  DeWitt,  Capt.  John  Fralish,  Maj.  Carlisle 
Hughes,  Lt.  Robert  Terry  Lyle.  Cpl.  Robert  W.  Louis, 
2nd  Lt.  Oscar  McCown,  Capt.  Robert  McKee,  Lt.  James 
E.    Zoll. 

Illinois  Alpha:   Ens.  Lowell  Ackmann,  Maj.  John  C. 
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RUGGED  QUARTERS  .  .  .  Lt.  Carl  H.  Allen, 
right,  Delaware  Alpha,  '43,  poses  with  a  non- 
Sig    Ep    Gl    in    front   of   his    "home"    on    Luzon,    P.I. 

DeWolfe,  Jr.,  Lt.  Raymond  G.  Grierson,  1st  Lt.  Darrell 
Haas,  Lt.  (jg)  Robert  H.  Humm,  Lt.  William  Laz,  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  D.  May,  Capt.  Ray  Palmer,  Lt.  Col.  Chester 
O.    Smith,    Lt.    Douglas    D.    Southgate. 

Kansas   Alpha:    Sgt.    Paul    Herpick. 

Kansas   Beta:    Lt.    Col.    Ernest   D.   Jessup. 

Kansas  Gamma:  2nd  Lt.  Alan  V.  Daugherty,  Sgt. 
Jean   T.    Fisher. 

Massachusetts  Alpha:  Col.  Daniel  J.  Leary. 

Mississippi   Beta:    Lt.    Sims  O.    Watson. 

Nebraska  Alpha:  1st  Lt.  Jay  F.  Hoffman,  1st  Lt. 
Clinton   C.   Jurgensen,    Maj.    Harry   E.   Seagreen,   Jr. 

New  Hampshire  Alpha:   Lt.   (jg)    Ernest  R.  Roos. 

North  Carolina  Beta:  Capt.  James  P.  Boger,  Maj. 
Leslie  N.   Boney,   Jr. 

North  Carolina  Epsilon:  Lt.  (jg)  Hugh  M.  Hawk- 
ins. 

New  York  Alpha:  Capt.  Willis  Hammond,  Sgt. 
Richard  Happeck,  Maj.  Robert  Stewart,  Lt.  Douglas 
Stone. 

Ohio   Epsilon :    1st  Lt.   George  Tarbutton. 

Oregon  Alpha:  Maj.  Howard  Dully,  Lt.  Frank  B. 
Knox. 

Pennsylvania  Eta:  Capt.  Joseph  Griffith;  Ens.  Charles 
Judge. 

Texas    Alpha:    Lt.    Col.    Fred  Korth. 

Vermont  Alpha:  Lt.  Col.  John  S.  Blair,  Lt.  Col. 
Sterling  J.  McKean,  Maj.  Frederick  A.  Word,  Capt. 
Waldo  D.   Van  Ness. 

Washington  Beta:  Pk.  Richard  L.  Hamack,  Lt. 
Frank    H.    Hamack,   Jr. 


Newly  Inducted 


The  names  of  Sig  Eps  by  chapters,  including 
branch  of  service  and  rank  in  such  cases  they  were 
furnished,  sent  into  the  Central  Office  since  the 
Service  Directory  for  the  last  Journal  was  com- 
piled, are  as  follows: 

Alabama  Alpha  (previously  reported  59):  Capt.  Henry 
C.   Whitting,    U.   S.   Army.  : 

Alabama   Beta    (previously   reported    50). 

Alabama  Gamma   (previously  reported   1). 

Arkansas   Alpha    (previously   reported    14). 

California  Alpha  (previously  reported  101  )•  Lt 
John   A.   Condit,    U.    S.    Army. 

California  Beta    (previously  reported   225). 

Chicago  Alumni  Chapter   (previously  reported   1). 
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Colorado    Alpha    (previously    reported    29). 
Colorado   Beta   (previously   reported    59). 
Colorado   Gamma    (previously   reported   71). 
Colorado    Delta    (previously    reported    58). 
Delaware   Alpha    (previously   reported   95):    Cpl     Ar- 
thur T.  Worth,  U.   S.  Army  Air  Corps. 

D.C.     Alpha     (previously     reported    49):     Frank     H. 
Hamack,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army. 

Florida  Alpha  (previously  reported  109):  Lt.  Harry 
Carlton;  Ens.  Robert  L.  Clemenzi,  U.  S.  Navy;  Maj. 
Joseph  Pepper;  Lt.  (jg)  Jack  Saunders,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Georgia  Alpha  (previously  reported  65). 
Illinois  Alpha  (previously  reported  145):  Maj. 
Charles  D.  Fisher,  U.  S.  Army ;  Sgt.  Milton  M.  Leh  e, 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps;  Lt.  Addison  E.  Ramsay;  Lt. 
John  A.  Sandstrom,  U.  S.  Navv ;  Eugene  Smith;  Lt. 
Com.   William  R.   Stanmeyer,   U.   S.   Navy. 

Indiana  Alpha   (previously  reported  63):   Seaman  Eu- 
gene  D.    Crittenden   Jr.,    U.   S.   Navy. 
Indiana  Beta:    (previously    reported    8). 
Iowa    Alpha    (previously    reported    21). 
Iowa  Beta  (previously  reported  94):   S-l/C  Charles  E. 
Spangler,    U.    S.   Navy. 

Iowa  Gamma  (previously  reported  59):  Lt.   (jg)   Ralph 
O.   Winger.    U.    S.   Navy. 
Kansas  Alpha    (previously   reported   69). 
Kansas    Beta    (previously    reported    68). 
Kansas    Gamma    (previously    reported  92). 
Kentucky    Alpha    (previously    reported    45). 
Louisiana  Alpha   (previously  reported  13):   Lt.  Nestor 
B.   Knoepfler,   U.   S.   Navy. 
Maryland   Alpha    (previously    reported   64). 
Massachusetts   Alpha    (previously   reported    28). 
Massachusetts    Beta     (previously    reported    48). 
Michigan   Alpha    (previously    reported    118). 
Minnesota    Alpha    (previously   reported   49). 
Mississippi   Alpha    (previously   reported    29). 
Mississippi    Beta    (previously    reported    71:    Pvt     John 
J.    White,    U.    S.    Army. 

Missouri   Alpha    (previously  reported   35). 
Missouri    Beta    (previously    reported    26). 
Montana   Alpha    (previously    reported    79). 
Nebraska    Alpha    (previously    reported    87):    Lt     Bert 
R.   Durkee,    U.    S.   Navy. 

New    Hampshire    Alpha     (previously    reported     70): 
Capt.    George   S.    Tamlyn,    U.    S.    Army   Air   Corps. 
New   Jersey   Alpha    (previously    reported    28). 
New  Jersey  Beta    (previously    reported   2). 
New  Mexico   Alpha    (previously  reported   54). 
New  York   Alpha    (previously   reported    180). 
New  York  Beta   (previously  reported   118).   Lt.  Rich- 
ard  C.    Slocum,    U.   S.    Army   Medical   Corps. 

New    York     Gamma     (previously     reported     70):    J. 
Geddes  Allen,   U.   S.   Army.   Edward  Negersmith. 

New   York   Delta    (previously   reported   47):    Dudley 
Keyes,   U.    S.   Navy. 

North   Carolina  Beta   (previously  reported   54). 
North  Carolina  Gamma   (previously  reported  39). 
North  Carolina  Delta   (previously  reported   7). 
North    Carolina  Epsilon    (previously    reported    99): 
Lt.   Thomas   M.    Kirkpatrick,    Jr.,    U.    S.    Army;   Midship- 
man Andy  J.   Owens,   U.   S.   Navy. 

North  Carolina  Zeta    (previously  reported   43). 
Ohio   Alpha    (previously   reported   45). 
Ohio    Gamma    (previously    reported    72). 
Ohio  Epsilon    (previously  reported  87):   S/Sgt.   Hugh 
A.    Harter,    U.    S.    Army   Air   Corps. 

Oklahoma  Alpha   (previously  reported  78:  Sgt.  Robert 
L.    Flemmg,    U.    S.    Army. 
Oregon   Alpha    (previously  reported    146). 
Oregon    Beta    (previously    reported    91). 
Pennsylvania   Beta    (previously    reported    1). 
Pennsylvania   Delta    (previously    reported    91). 
Pennsylvania     Epsilon      (previously     reported     61)- 
Midshipman   Robert  E.    Sentz,   U.    S.   Navy 

Pennsylvania    Eta     (previously    reported    62):     B.M. 
2/C    Horace   B.    Brown,    U.    S.    Navy;    S-l/C    Alton    R. 
Klinestiver,   U.   S.   Navy. 
Pennsylvania    Theta    (previously    reported    6). 
Pennsylvania   Iota    (previously   reported   49). 
Pennsylvania    Kappa     (previously    reported     37). 
Pennsylvania  Lambda  (previously  reported  135). 


*      •      •      • 


SERVICEMEN'S  DISCHARGE  BLANK 


•      •      •      * 


The  Central  Office  records  of  Sig  Eps  in  the  war  cannot  be  completed  unless  accurate  notification  is 
received  of  the  date  of  discharge.  For  purposes  of  of  checking,  certain  other  data  will  be  helpful.  The 
Journal  will  attempt  to  publish  a  list  of  the  discharged  men,  by  chapter,  giving  rank  and  branch  of 
service,  as  it  is  received.  Kindly  fill  in  the  form  and  return  AT  ONCE  to: 

SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON  FRATERNITV.  518  West  Franklin  Street.  Richmond  20.  Virginia 


Name   Chapter 

Rank   Branch  of  service 

Date  of  entry  into  service Overseas 

Date  of  discharge  etc 

Home   address    

Do  you  plan  to  resume  college  course.^ Where .-* 
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Additional  info  and  comment 


Class 


Pennsylvania    Mu    (previously    reported    40). 

Rhode  Island  Alpha   (previously   reported   1). 

South    Carolina   Alpha    (previously   reported    2). 

Tennessee  Alpha  (previously  reported  135):  Sgt. 
Fonnie   B.  Ladd,    U.    S.    Marine   Corps. 

Texas    Alpha    (previously   reported    73). 

Utah   Alpha    (previously   reported   61). 

Vermont   Alpha    (previously   reported    175). 

Vermont  Beta  (previously  reported  45):  Pvt.  Ben- 
jamin  H.    Bond,    Jr.,    U.    S.    Army. 

Virginia    Alpha    (previously    reported    93). 

Virginia   Delta    (previously    reported   17). 

Virginia   Epsilon    (previously   reported    13). 

Virginia   Zeta    (previously    reported    33). 

Virginia  Eta  (previously  reported  104):  Sgt.  William 
S.   Anderson,   U.    S.  Army. 

Virginia  Theta    (previously  reported   8). 

Washington    Alpha    (previously    reported    74). 

Washington  Beta  (previously  reported  32):  Lt.  Ken- 
neth L.  McLean,  U.  S.  Army;  Phillip  N.  White,  U.  S. 
Army. 

West  Virginia   Beta    (previously   reported  40). 

Wisconsin  Alpha   (previously  reported   110). 

Wisconsin  Beta  (previously  reported  60):  Col. 
Franklin   T.    Matthias,    U.    S.    Army. 

Wisconsin   Gamma    (previously   reported    19). 

Wyoming  Alpha  (previously  reported  15):  Kenneth 
L.  Shugart,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Ens.  Donald  G.  Wagner, 
U.   S.   Navy. 


ic  "A"  God  Almighty  has  given  to  all  men  a 
natural  right  to  be  free,  and  they  have  it 
ordinarily  in  their  power  to  make  themselves 
so,  if  they  please. — JAMES  OTIS. 


*     A  WAR  ADVENTURE     * 

By    RICHARD    SOUTHALL.    Kansas    Alpha 

ON  THE  way  from  Saipan  to  Kwajalein  in  the 
course  of  my  return  from  Manila  by  air,  our 
NATS  plane  succumbed  to  Newton's  Law  and 
fell  into  the  ocean  when  three  of  her  engines  quit 
functioning.  Very  fortunately  there  happened  to 
be  a  ship  about  five  miles  away  from  the  spot 
where  we  went  down,  and  the  plane  floated  so 
that  all  passengers  and  most  of  the  personal  gear 
were  salvaged  and  hoisted  aboard  the  rescue  ship. 
The  rescue  ship  was  going  the  wrong  way  how- 
ever, and  we  were  forced  to  start  our  trip  anew 
from  its  destination  Ulithi.  Those  essentially  are 
the  facts  upon  which  these  tales  have  been  built. 
The  last  time  I  heard  it,  we  were  shot  down  by 
anti-aircraft  fire  over  Truk,  splashed  several  Zekes 
on  the  way  down  by  lustily  firing  our  .45  s  out  the 
port,  and  spent  four  agonizing  hours  swimming 
in  burning  oil  amid  constant  strafing  by  Nip 
planes.  That  story  so  frightened  me  that  I  was 
unable  to  utter  a  word  denying  it,  and  I  think 
the  friend  that  told  it  must  have  mistaken  my 
pallor  for  patriotic  ire,  for  mumbling  a  few  words 
of  sympathy  she  left  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  tale 
and  tell  it  to  a  few  dozen  friends.  No  telling 
what  it  will  be  like  when  you  hear  it  (or  had  you 
already  sent  condolences  to  the  family?). — From 
the  War  Whoop. 
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THE   WORKING   FRONT 


CHICAGO  DEAN  .  .  .  Reuben  G.  Gustavson,  Colo- 
rado Beta,  resigned  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  to  become  vice-president  and  dean  of 
the  faculties  at  Chicago.  An  internationally-known 
chemist,  he  is  an  alumnus  of  Chicago,  having  re- 
ceived   his   doctorate   here   in    1925   in    biochemistry. 

New  Dean  at  Chicago 

Weuben  g.  gustavson,  Colorado  Beta,  lately 
■■  president  of  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
eminent  scientist,  is  new  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  had  headed  the 
University  of  Colorado  since  September,  1943,  and 
previously  he  had  served  there  as  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  chemistry. 

Chancellor  Hutchens  of  Chicago  announced  the 
appointment  with  the  tribute  that  Dr.  Gustavson 
had  made  a  record  of  long  and  wide  administrative 
activities  and  his  possessed  distinction  as  a  uni- 
versity president.  "We  are  fortunate  also," 
Hutchins  said,  "that  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  served  on  its  faculty,  and 
is  familiar  with  its  affairs.  In  addition  to  these 
qualities,  he  brings  to  the  central  administration 
of  the  University  a  knowledge  of  science  wh'ich 
will  be  most  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  great  and 
complex  scientific  problems  on  which  we  are  en- 


Dean  Gustavson  is  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  including  the  American  Chemical  Society 
for  Study  of  Internal  Secretions   and   the  Svensk 


Kemist  Samfundet,  as  well  as  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Sig- 
ma, and  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon. 

Accomplished  in  biochemical  research,  particu- 
larly in  internal  secretion  of  glands,  Dr.  Gustavson 
has  written  many  articles  on  the  blood  system, 
the  effect  of  injections  of  glandular  fluids  into 
animals,  hormones,  and  so  on.  He  has  won  numer- 
ous prizes,  such  as  the  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Prize 
in  analytical  chemistry  in  1915,  the  Melzer  Award- 
in  research  in  1917,  and  an  honorary  fellowship 
with  the  Chicago  Gynecological  Society  in   1930. 

A  native  of  Denver,  he  took  both  his  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  Denver  University,  and 
his  doctor's  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1925. 
Before  going  to  Denver  University  in  1920  he 
taught  for  three  years  at  Colorado  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  In  1929  he  was  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Among  his  activities  on  the  Colorado  campus 
were  his  presidency  of  the  Child  Research  Council 
and  continued  research  on  the  thyroid  and  other 
glands.  He  has  a  daughter  married  to  a  Navy 
lieutenant  and  a  son  in  the  South  Pacific  as  avia- 
tion mechanic's  mate. 

To  Presidency 

Dr.  Dean  D.  McBrien,  Nebraska  Alpha  charter 
member,  professor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  history  and  political  science  at  the  Arkansas 
State  Teachers  College  since  1914,  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Henderson  State  Teachers 
College. 

Dr.  McBrien  came  to  the  Arkansas  State 
Teachers  College  31  years  ago,  after  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. In  1920  he  attended  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  where  he  was  granted  the  master's 
degree.  Prior  to  taking  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  George 
Washington  University,  he  did  graduate  study  at 
the  universities  of  Utah  and  Colorado.  In  1937 
he  was  selected  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
Arkansas'  only  representative  to  the  conference  on 
international  affairs  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  has  been  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  during  several  summer  sessions  and 
has  been  teacher  of  the  college  students'  Bible  class 
in  the  First  Methodist  church  of  Conway  for  25 
years. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  Arkansas 
Historical  Association,  Dr.  McBrien  holds  member- 
ships in  the  American  Historical  Association, 
the  Southwest  Political  and  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Associa- 
tion,   and    the    Arkansas    Education    Association. 

Dean  of  men  at  Teachers  College  for  six  years, 
he  was  active  in  organizing  and  directing  fraternal 
organizations    on   the   campus.    He   was   formerly 
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national  vice-president  of  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  and 
national  secretary  of  Phi  Lambda  Chi. 

Born  in  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  in  1892,  he  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  In  1917  he  married  Miss  Louise 
Huddleston. 

One  of  Ten 

Prof.  Benjamin  T.  Spencer,  Ohio  Epsilon,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  is  one  of 
ten  men  to  be  awarded  a  Library  of  Congress 
grant-in-aid  for  studies  in  the  History  of  Ameri- 
can Civilization.  He  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  for  a  year's  study 
in  Washington,  D.C.  These  awards,  made  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  are  given  for  "support 
to  research  and  writing  in  the  history  and  civili- 
zation of  the  United  States,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  last  century."  Dr.  Spencer  has  done 
considerable  study  in  the  field  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  a  number  of  his  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  award  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
work  done  in  this  field.  He  will  make  a  study 
of  the  national  chararcteristics  of  American  litera- 
ture. 

Dr.  Spencer  is  a  graduate  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan, 
with  post-graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
came  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  English  department 
in  1930. 


In  Federal  Housing 


The  appointment  of  David  W.  Carter,  Virginia 
Eta,  '30,  to  the  position  of  assistant  State  director 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a  newly 
created  post,  was  made  last  April. 

A  native  of  Richmond,  he  joined  the  Federal 
agency  in  1939,  with  wide  experience  in  the 
banking  field.  Prior  to  joining  FHA  he  headed  the 
credit  department  of  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  of 
Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  his  promotion,  he  was  serving  as 
chief  mortgage  examiner.  Prior  to  appointment  he 
was  acting  State  director.  His  new  duties  will  be 
devoted  to  administrative  functions  at  the  State 
FHA  office  in  Richmond. 

He  received  his  formal  education  at  McGuire's 
University  School,  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Editor 

Dr.  Emmett  B.  Carmichael,  Colorado  Alpha,  '18, 
Governor  of  District  VI,  has  taken  on  a  new  edi- 
torial post,  augmenting  an  otherwise  busy  schedule. 
He  has  just  been  named  editor  of  the  Quarterly  of 
Phi  Beta  Pi,  medical  fraternity.  He  has  for  some 
time  served  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Alabama  Academy  of  Science  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  University,  Ala.  This  organization  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 


DOaOR.  EDITOR,  AND  TEACHER  ...  Dr.  Em- 
mett B.  Carmichael,  Colorado  Alpha,  '18,  who 
teaches  biochemistry  at  the  U.  of  Alabama  and  was 
recently  named  editor  of  Quarterly  of  Phi   Beta   Pi. 

Professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  Physi- 
ological Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Alabama, 
home  of  Alabama  Beta,  he  is  president  of  this 
chapter's  alumni  board  and  is  governor  of  the 
District  embracing  Georgia  Alpha,  Florida  Alpha, 
and  Alabama  Alpha  (at  Georgia  Tech,  the  U.  of 
Florida,  and  Alabama  Polytech,  respectively).  Dr. 
Carmichael  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  in  1927.  He  belongs  to  a 
string  of  professional  and  honorary  societies:  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma,  Sigma  Xi,  Gamma  Sigma  Epsilon, 
Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  Phi  Beta  Pi,  and  Acacia. 
He  married  back  in  1921,  has  no  children.  The 
Carmichael  home  is  at  820  Colonial  Place,  Uni- 
versity, Ala. 

Flisht  Rights 

J.  Bernard  Bradshaw,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '24, 
member  of  the  Citizenship  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  contributes  a  report  on 
post-war  aviation  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Federal 
Bar  News. 

Based  on  the  International  Aviation  Conference 
which  met  some  months  ago  in  Chicago,  attended 
by  nearly  a  thousand  people,  representing  more 
than  fifty  nations,  Bradshaw  pointed  out  that 
previous  to  this  there  had  been  only  two  meetings 
like  it  in  the  history  of  aviation,  the  Paris 
Convention  of  1919  and  the  Havana  Convention  of 
1928.  The  Paris  Convention  was  limited  to  the 
safety  and  technical  details  of  aviation  while  the 
Havana  Convention  was  designed  to  apply  only 
to  the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Unlike 
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WROTE  REPORT  ...  J.  Bernard  Bradshaw,  Penn- 
sylvania Delta,  '24,  covered  the  International  Avia- 
tion   Conference   in    Chicago   for   Federal    Bar   News. 

the  Paris  Convention  the  Chicago  meeting  ac- 
complished both  technical  and  commercial  achieve- 
ments. 

This  was  the  first  international  gathering  since 
the  advent  of  commercial  aviation  on  globe-en- 
circling routes ;  the  major  portion  of  the  discussions 
centered  on  the  rights  of  all  nations  to  the  air 
routes  of  the  vi^orld  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
countries  over  which  these  air  routes  may  traverse. 
A  majority  of  the  nations,  including  the  great 
trading  nations,  as  Bradshaw  reported,  signed  the 
so-called  "Two  Freedoms"  document  which  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  any  commercial  airline  to 
Ry  through  the  air  space  in  transit  to  a  country 
beyond  and  to  make  landings  for  repairs  or  re- 
fueling. 

The  most  far  reaching  and  progressive  proposal 
of  the  Chicago  conference  was  the  so-called  "Five 
Freedoms"  document  which  is  based  upon  multi- 
lateral agreements  to  eliminate  unfair  discrimina- 
tion, exclusive  and  secret  arrangements,  the  creation 
of  "Air  Blocks"  and  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
nation  to  open  direct  routes  to  its  homeland  in- 
cluding one  or  more  stops  in  the  countries  which 
it  may  traverse. 

The  United  States  wanted  the  air  to  be  treated 
like  the  seas — with  routes  established  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  traffic  will  bear  regardless  of  where 
the  traffic  originates. 

Bradshaw  incidentally  is  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Investigation  Appeals,  Justice  Building, 
in  Washington. 

Bar  Head 

Willis  Smith,  North  Carolina  Gamma,  '10, 
Raleigh  attorney  and  former  president  of  the  North 
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Carolina  State  Bar  Association  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  and  of  Insurance  Counsel,  has 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Nomination  is  tantamount  to  election. 
Nominated  during  the  summer,  he  was  elected  and 
sworn  in  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  in 
September. 

Willis  Smith  has  practiced  law  in  Raleigh  since 
his  graduation  in  1912  from  the  Law  School  of 
Trinity  College,  now  Duke  University,  where  he 
studied  under  Dean  Samuel  F.  Mordecai.  A  native 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  served  several  terms  in  the 
General  Assembly  as  a  Representative  from  Wake 
County  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1931, 
serving  at  one  time  as  inheritance  tax  attorney  for 
the  State  Tax  Commission.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Smith,  Leach,  and  Anderson. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  prominent  in 
the  American  Bar  Association.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  old  General  Council  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  at  present 
is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

His  full  biography,  from  Who's  Who  in 
America,  follows: 

Born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  19,  1887;  s.  Willis  and 
Mary  Shaw  (Creecy)  S. ;  grad.  Atlantic  Collegiate  Inst., 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  1905;  A.B..  Trinity  Coll.  (now 
Duke  U.),  1910,  law  sch.,  Duke  Univ.,  1912;  m.  Anna 
Lee,  Apr.  30,  1919;  children — Willis,  Lee  Creecy,  Alton 
Battle,  Anna  Lee.  Admitted  to  N.C.  bar,  1912,  and  began 
practice  with  Col.  John  W.  Hinsdale  at  Raleigh  ;  prac- 
ticed alone,  1913;  with  William  B.  Duncan,  1915-18, 
R.  C.  Maxwell,  1922-24,  Col.  W.  T.  Joyner,  1926-32 ; 
now  mem.  Smith,  Leach  &  Anderson.  Served  in  U.  S. 
Army,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  July-Nov.  1918.  Inheri- 
tance tax  atty.,  N.C,  1915-20;  mem.  N.C.  Ho.  of  Rep., 
1927,  1929,  1931  (speaker  of  House),  1931;  chmn.  Dem. 
State  Convention,  1940.  Mem.  Council  4th  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit,   1932-33,    mem.    com.    preparing    rules    for    use    in 


NATIONAL  HEAD  .  .  .  Willis  Smith.   North   Caro- 
lina    Ganfima,     '10,     of     Raleigh,     new     bar     head. 
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federal  courts  in  N.C.,  1933  ;  mem.  Federal  Judicial  conf. 
4th  circuit.  Dir.  Occidental  Life  Ins.  Co.,  mem.  Am. 
Bar  Assn.  (gen.  council,  1935-36;  state  del.,  1936-39, 
board  of  govs.,  1941-44),  N.C.  State  (pres.  1941-42), 
Wake  County  (pres.  1943-44),  7th  Judicial  Dist.  Bar 
Assn.,  Am.  Legislators  Assn.  (mem.  bd.  mgrs.  1932-33), 
Am.  Law  Inst.,  Am.  Counsel  Association,  American  Ju- 
dicature Society,  International  Association  Ins.  Counsel 
(mem.  exec.  com.  1938-41,  pres.  1941-43),  Am.  Legion 
(chmn.  Child  Welfare  Department  of  North  Carolina 
1930-32),  Society  of  Forty  and  Eight,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Duke  Univ.  1931),  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Trustee  Duke  U.  Democrat, 
Methodist.  Clubs:  Kiwanis,  Carolina  Country,  White  Oak 
River;  Home:  2300  Country  Clulb  Drive.  Office:  Security 
Bank  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Acclamation 

A  testimonial  dinner  honoring  Elmer  Louis 
Kayser,  D.C.  Alpha,  '18,  Dean  of  University 
students,  was  given  in  the  Jefferson  Room  of  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  last  May  by  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 

Twenty-nine  members  and  alumni  paid  tribute 
to  the  "sixth  founder,"  presenting  him  with  a 
watch  and  with  a  plaque  inscribed:  "Presented 
to  Elmer  L.  Kayser  in  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  outstanding  services  to  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity, 
1914-1945." 

The  plaque  was  presented  by  Alexander  Good- 
man, national  secretary,  and  the  watch  by  Dr. 
David  Davis,  one  of  the  founders. 

In  a  speech  of  thanks,  Dean  Kayser  said:  "I 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  member  of 
one  fraternity  has  been  so  honored  by  the  national 
body  of  another." 

He  further  observed  that  the  "University  has  a 
great  future  ...  its  destiny  depends  on  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  thousands.  ...  It  outlives  men  and 
gets  its  spirit  from  their  souls.  ...  It  is  not  a 
group  of  buildings,  but  a  group  of  spirits  of  men 
and  of  organizations,  and  among  them  is  the  spirit 
of  fraternities." 
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DEAN    KAYSER   ...    He    is   Sig    Ep's   scholarship 
chairman    and    an    ardent    champion    of   fraternities. 

Rotarian  Trio 

Three  Sig  Eps  are  serving  as  District  Governors 
of  Rotary  International,  world-wide  service  or- 
ganization: Dr.  Robert  W.  Bess,  West  Virginia 
Beta,  Keyser,  W.Va.;  Russell  J.  Conn,  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta,  Boonton,  N.J. ;  and  Oren  W.  Strong, 
New  Mexico  Alpha,   Albuquerque,   N.M. 

Dr.  Bess  attended  West  Virginia  University  in 
1918-20  and  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
from  1920  to  1924.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice    of    medicine    and    surgery    in    Mineral 


KEY    ROTARIANS    .    .    .   Oren    W.    Strong,    New    Mexico    Alpha.    Russell    J.    Conn,    Pennsylvania    Delta, 
'21,   and    Robert   W,    Bess,   West   Virginia    Beta,    '20,    have    been    chosen    district    governors   of    Rotary. 


no 
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County,  West  Virginia,  since  1926,  and  is  a  staff 
member  of  the  Potomac  Valley  Hospital  in  Keyser. 
He  is  also  associated  with  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  industrial  surgery.  He  is  a  Past 
President  of  the  Mineral  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  served  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  from  1942  to  1945.  He  is  also  a 
member  and  Past  President  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Piedmont,  West  Virginia.  As  a  District  Gov- 
ernor of  Rotary  International,  he  will  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  32  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  which 
comprise  the  178th  Rotary  District. 

Russell  Conn  took  his  B.  S.  degree  in  economics 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921. 
He  is  a  partner  in  the  Conn  Molding  Company, 
plastic  molders  of  Boonton,  New  Jersey,  and  a 
member  and  Past  President  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Boonton.  As  Governor  of  the  182nd  Rotary 
District,  he  will  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  44 
of  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  New  Jersey. 

Oren  Strong  attended  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Dallas  College  of  Anatomy 
in  1925.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  Strong-Thorne 
Mortuary  in  Albuquerque  and  has  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Albuquerque  Y.M.C.A.  since  1930, 
is  secretary  of  the  Albuquerque  Community  Con- 
cert Association,  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Albuquerque  Better  Business  Bureau  and  the  New 
Mexico  Funeral  Directors  Association.  He  is  a 
member  and  Past  President  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Albuquerque.  As  Governor  of  the  115th  Rotary 
District,  thirty-four  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  will  be  under  his  supervision. 

Rotary's  membership,  world-wide,  has  recently 
hit  an  all-time  high,  with  5,500  Rotary  Clubs  in 
sixty  countries,  and,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Rotarians  are  meeting  together  each  week  through- 
out the  world. 


Foreign   Reporter 


Barton  Pattie,  Virginia  Delta,  '31,  handsome 
former  managing  editor  of  the  News-Virginian  of 
his  hometown  of  Waynesboro,  sailed  on  October 
1  for  London  to  begin  his  duties  as  foreign  corre- 
spondent of  the  Associated  Press.  Previously  he 
had  worked  for  AP  in  New  York  on  the  cable 
desk,  in  Richmond  as  night  editor  and  as  sports 
editor,  as  such  launching  the  AP's  state  sports 
column,  "Virginia  Sports  Reel." 

Television 

The  Carroll  College,  Wisconsin,  Bulletin,  re- 
garding Lewis  W.  Herzog,  Wisconsin  Gamma, 
'18,  as  one  of  alma  mater's  most  outstanding 
ahimni,  presents  an  article  by  him  forecasting 
the  future  of  radio.  Herzog,  who  is  station 
manager  of  Milwaukee's  famed  station  WTMJ, 
gives    this    opinion    concerning    television: 


WRITES  ARTICLE  .  .  .  Lewis  W.  Herzos,  Wisconsin 
Gamma,  '18,  assistant  general  manager  of  radio 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Company  (Station  WTMJ), 

"Television  is  a  new  art  form  and  will  have 
to  find  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  many 
agree  that  its  main  function  will  be  to  inform  and 
instruct  rather  than  to  entertain.  As  such  it  will 
not  attempt  generally  to  compete  with  Hollywood 
in  the  production  of  full-length  feature  programs 
and  will,  consequently,  no  more  supplant  the 
movies  than  the  telephone  replaced  the  telegraph. 
Even  so,  I  venture  to  predict  that  some  day  you 
will  view  the  happenings  of  the  world  by  flipping  a 
switch  and  that  the  television  set  will  take  its 
place  in  your  home  beside  the  other  miracles  in 
the  electronic  world  of  tomorrow." 

Moves  Up 

Luis  J.  Roberts,  California  Beta,  '28,  for  many 
years  a  sparkplug  for  his  chapter  when  he  was 
situated  in  Los  Angeles,  has  moved  up  once  more 
in  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  organization,  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  since  1929.  He  assumed  duties 
of  manager  of  the  Truck  and  Bus  Tire  Department 
in  the  Dallas  district  of  the  company  on  Septem- 
ber 15  and  had  previously  held  various  posts  in- 
cluding that  of  assistant  service  manager  for  the 
Los  Angeles  factory.  A  military  assignment  in- 
cluded helping  to  establish  a  tire  repair  plant  at 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Christian   Science   Newsman 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  a  recent  article  by 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  biographer  Marquis  W.  Childs,  ■ 
writing     lengthily     and     descriptively     on     The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  celebrated  daily  news- 
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paper,  eulogized  its  Washington  correspondent, 
Roscoe  Drummond,  New  York  Beta,  '24,  in  the 
following  pungent  and  lively  sentences: 

"The  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  is  five- 
foot  Roscoe  Drummond,  better  known  as  Bulldog 
Drummond,  who  was  once  executive  editor  of  the 
paper.  Possessed  of  a  droll  sense  of  humor, 
Drummond  has  contributed  several  amusing  skits 
to  dinners  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  Being  a  good 
Christian  Scientist,  he  is  a  teetotaler,  but  this  has 
never  prevented  him  from  taking  a  full,  though 
nonalcoholic,  share  in  the  revels  of  the  club." 

Hand  at  Head 

Dr.  George  H.  Hand,  West  Virginia  Beta,  '28, 
former  member  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
faculty,  on  September  11  assumed  his  duties  as 
president  of  Fairmont  State  College  at  Fairmont, 
W.Va. 

Head  of  the  economics  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  for  the  last  year.  Dr.  Hand 
had  gone  to  the  University  of  Vermont  last  year 
after  resigning  his  position  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

In  going  to  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Hand  returns 
to  his  native  state.  He  was  born  at  Wheeling,  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  from  West  Virginia  University. 
Later  he  served  as  price  executive  for  West  Vir- 
ginia and  then  was  a  member  of  the  economics 
faculty  at  Denison  University. 

At  West  Virginia  U.,  where  he  spent  three 
years,  Dr.  Hand  was  prominent  as  a  baseball 
player.  After  college  he  worked  for  his  master's 
and  his  doctor's  degrees  at  Princeton  in  economics. 
Later  he  attended  Columbia  University. 

Dr.   Hand  has  been  professor  of  economics  at 
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Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Denison  Universities,  and,  as 
stated,  was  chairman  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Vermont  when  he  was 
elected  on  August  11  by  the  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  to  his  present  post. 

A  member  of  the  American  Economics  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  he  is  married  to  the  former  Madeline 
Randolph  of  Lost  Creek,  W.  Va.  They  have  two 
sons,  9  and  5. 


Briefly  Mentioned 


HEADS  FAIRMONT  ...  Dr.  George  H.  Hand. 
West  Virginia  Beta,  '28,  is  the  new  president  of 
Fairmont   State   Teachers   College,    Fairmont,   W.Va. 


Last  April,  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years, 
Ted  Shawn,  Colorado  Beta,  one  of  the  greatest 
American-born  male  classic  dancers,  reunited  with 
his  famous  dancer  wife,  Ruth  St.  Dennis,  when 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  they  danced 
numbers  from  their  twenty-year-old  repertory,  to 
raise  money  for  scholarships  for  returning  soldiers. 

Richard  H.  Syring,  Oregon  Beta,  '28,  is  North- 
west Manager  for  Dow,  Jones  &  Company,  Ltd., 
and  The  Wall  Street  journal,  with  headquarters 
in  Portland,  Ore.  He  formerly  was  Pacific  Coast 
editor  of  Business  Week  magazine,  a  McGraw-Hill 
publication,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Tide  Magazine  in  its  July  15  number  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  news  that  William  A.  Mac- 
Donough,  Virginia  Epsilon,  '29,  is  the  new  sales 
promotion  manager  for  General  Mills'  home  ap- 
pliance division  (Minneapolis).  He  comes  to 
General  Mills  from  the  Jam  Handy  Organization 
(Detroit). 

Dean  James  L.  C.  Ford,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '28, 
of  the  Montana  State  U.  School  of  Journalism, 
has  taken  an  eight-month  leave  of  absence  for 
work  on  a  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  is  in  labor  on  his  thesis,  "Education  and  Jour- 
nalism." He  had  begun  work  at  Stanford.  Inciden- 
tally, Dean  Ford,  who  has  taught  for  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  University  of 
California,  was  recently  awarded  the  Coffman  Me- 
morial scholarship  in  education  at  Minnesota,  in 
recognition  of  research   achievement. 

Hobart  H.  Bell,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '20,  for  many 
years  Alumni  Secretary  of  his  alma  mater,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  has  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  publication  Ohio  Schools, 
published  by  the  Ohio  Educational  Association. 

Robert  W.  Patterson,  Virginia  Eta,  former  in- 
structor in  rural  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  onetime  president  of  the  University 
Y.M.C.A.,  is  serving  the  State  Department  of  the 
federal  government  as  vice-consul  in  Brazil. 

Fred  Goldsmith,  Indiana  Alpha,  '20,  dean  of 
men  at  Purdue  University,  popular  adviser  to 
Purdue  Sig  Eps  has  resigned  his  post  in  order  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  operation  of  the  boys' 
camps  which  he  owns. 


THE  HOME  ALUMNI 


The  Milwaukee  Boys 


WE  HEAR  that  the  Milwaukee  alumni  are  going 
to  shake  the  dust  out  of  the  organization 
down  there  and  resume  activity,"  according  to  the 
report  of  Wisconsin  Betans  Harland  Klipstein 
and  Ralph  Simonds  in  their  lively  news  sheet, 
"Around  the  Globe  with  Sig  Ep." 

Energetic   Detroiters 

Detroit  Alumni  opened  the  fall  term  with  a 
chicken  dinner  meeting  at  Norton-Palmer  Hotel, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  on  September  27,  1945,  pre- 
sided over  by  President  V.  J.  McAvoy  and  featured 
by  an  interesting  series  of  Michigan  wild-life 
moving  pictures,  for  which  Earl  P.  Dirmeyer  is  to 
be  credited.  Fred  A.  Price  operated  the  projector 
with  John  R.  Pear's  assistance. 

Discussion  centered  around  post-war  re-employ- 
ment, educational  and  re-settlement  problems  of  re- 
turning "G.I.  Joe"  and  also  the  problems  of  the 
actives    at    Michigan    Alpha.    G.    L.    Fowler    an- 


nounced his  recent  appointment  to  a  post  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  described  some  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Past  Grand  President  E.  Reed  Hunt  cited  ex- 
periences of  some  of  the  most  successful  active 
chapters,  and  Past  Alumni  Trustee  E.  T.  Pheney 
discussed  matters  from  the  accounting  standpoint. 
J.  Arthur  Redner  also  contributed  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

George  C.  Weitzel  announced  his  new  business 
connection  in  real  estate  and  property  management. 

Don't  forget  the  year-round  monthly  noon-day 
luncheons  at  (table  near  "Dog  House")  Coffee 
Dan's  Old  Madrid,  basement  of  Lafayette  Building, 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  No  formal  notice 
of  these  is  given,  but  it's  a  good  idea  to  call  a 
buddy  and  make  a  date  to  meet  him  then. 

Don't  forget  to  turn  in  dope  on  rushees.  You'll 
be  doing  your  good  turn  (double).  The  chapter 
at  U.  of  M.  needs  our  combined  help  in  these  criti- 
cal days  of  "reconversion."  If  each  one  does  his 
share,  things  will  hum  smoothly. 

— John  F.  Jordan,  Secretary 


GRADUATE  BRIEFS 


IOWA   BETA— Iowa   State  College 

Otto  Freese,  alumni  comptroller  of  Iowa  Beta, 
was  appointed  recently  to  manage  the  Maintenance 
Parts  Division  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission, 
with  which  agency  he  has  been  associated  for  a 
number  of  years.  Incidentally,  he  has  been  the 
most  efficient  comptroller  in  the  history  of  Iowa 
Beta.  He  has  been  hard-boiled — so  some  of  the 
actives  have  thought  at  times — but  when  the 
critics  come  back  and  see  that  big  financial  nest 
egg  in  the  chapter  treasury  there  are  smiles  and 
still    brotherly    love. 

— Edward  E.  Axthelm 

NEW  YORK  ALPHA— Syracuse  University 

Thomas  McHugh,  '38,  for  the  past  four  years  a 
member  of  the  commercial  dept  of  radio  station 
WWNY,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  on  September  1, 
assumed  his  duties  as  station  manager  of  WMSA, 
Massena,  N.Y. 

George  R.  Morgan,  '35,  purchasing  agent,  for 
the  Lake  Erie  Engineering  Company,  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  has  recently  been  appointed  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
reputedly  one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.S. 

George  MacNabb,  '21,  pianist  with  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  is  the  contributor  of 
a  recent  article  in  Elude,  national  magazine  of 
music  published  in  Philadelphia. 


Richard  Lyke,  '32,  is  a  chemical  engineer  with 
the  Hecker  Electro-Chemical  Company  of  Niagara 
Falls,   N.Y. 

OHIO  ALPHA— Ohio  Northern  University 

L.  A.  Backlin  is  an  official  of  the  Girard  Trust 
Company,  in   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Fielding  G.  Barnett  is  with  the  West  Coast 
Power  Company,  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Thomas  B.  Bartlette,  '17,  University  business 
manager  before  leaving  Ohio  Northern,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  North  Baltimore, 
Ohio. 

Elmer  J.  Carey  is  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Willard  G.  Dailey  is  branch  manager  of  Pure 
Oil  Company  located  in  Newark,  Ohio. 

Guy  P.  Decker,  '16,  is  branch  manager  of  Johns- 
Manville  Sales  Corp.,   in  Toledo,   Ohio. 

Mervyn  O.  Enterline,  '11,  is  engineer  with  the 
State  Highway  Department  in  Ada,  Ohio. 

G.  C.  HiNDALL,  '33 


PENNSYLVANIA  ETA— Penn  State 


the 


Charles    G.    Hess,    '31,    is    employed    by 
Eugene  Dietzgen  Company  in  New  York  City. 

Edgar  C.  Smith  is  with  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  situated  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  contracts 
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termination  department,  which  has  been  extremely 
busy  since  V-J  Day. 

C.  Kenneth  Turner,  '36,  has  been  employed 
for  the  last  year  and  half  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
a  well-known  site  for  atomic  bomb  experimenta- 
tion. 

Joseph  R.  McMurtry,  '39,  has  recently  been 
promoted  by  the  Planning  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  by  which  he  is  employed. 

John  N.  Riley,  '19,  of  Riley  Brothers  Lumber 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  recent  months 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


Robert  H.  Carey,  '33,  is  employed  in  the  re- 
search department  of  Bakelite  Corporation  in 
Boundbrook,  N.J. 

David  Michling  is  employed  by  the  Commercial 
Credit  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 

WISCONSIN  BETA— University  of  Wisconsin 

Roy  Melvin,  '23,  is  athletic  coach  at  Ashland 
High  School,  his  cage  team  having  participated  in 
the  finals  of  the  state  tournament  in  Madison  last 
season. 

Ray  Hunt,  '40,  is  with  the  First  National  Bank, 
Madison,  Wis. 


VITAL  DATA 


Married 

"Humble  wedlock  is  far  better  than  proud  vir- 
ginity."— Saint  Augustine 

Ens.  Avon  Jackson  Peacock,  Florida  Alpha,  'A6, 
of  Plant  City  and  Edyth  Louise  Matlock,  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  on  Saturday,  August  25,  1945, 
in  the  West  Market  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Greensboro. 

Robert  B.  McKee,  Jr.,  Florida  Alpha,  '41,  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  and  Kathleen  Newell  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  January  23,  1943,  in  the  chapel  at  Ft. 
Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Clarence  Hobart  Freeark,  Illinois  Alpha,  '23, 
onetime  Traveling  Secretary  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  director  of  Fraternity  Management,  Inc.,  and 
Thelma  Weddel  Sutton,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
on  August  12,  1945,  in  Grand  Junction. 

Lt.  George  R.  Slater,  Indiana  Alpha,  'AA,  one- 
time president  of  his  chapter,  and  Helen  Goodwill, 
Purdue  University  Delta  Gamma,  on  July  1,  1945, 
in  Peoria,  111. 

Donald  M.  McDowell,  Iowa  Gamma,  '48,  and 
Margaret  McCall  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mel  Baker,  Iowa  Gamma,  '48,  and  Darlene 
Glassbern  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Robert  Zaayer,  Iowa  Gamma,  'A6,  and  Jo  Ann 
Clayton  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

George  Phetteplace,  Iowa  Gamma,  and  Joan 
Brill,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Edward  Miller,  Maryland  Alpha,  and  LaVerne 
O.   Hirschman,   on  September   19,    1945. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  Morse  Coors,  New  York  Beta, 
*42,  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  and  Enid  Fuller,  of  Algona, 
Iowa,  worker  in  the  American  diplomatic  service  in 
Calcutta,  on  May  14,  1945,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Calcutta,  with  the  American  Vice-Consul  Dallas 
M.  Coors  serving  as  his  brother's  best  man. 

Lt.  Henry  Walker  Powell,  Jr.,  North  Carolina 
Beta,  '43,  and  Gwendolyn  Goodson,  on  August 
25,  1945,  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

George  Rieffanaugh  Hooper,  Pennsylvania  Epsi- 
lon, 'A6,  and  Marjorie  Jane  Garton,  on  July  7, 
1945,  in  Green  Pond,  N.J. 


Raymond  Edward  Lee,  Wisconsin  Beta,  'A6, 
and  Patricia  Mae  Ecklein,  on  July  21,  1945,  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Alfred  Leiser,  Wisconsin  Beta,  Naval  med  stu- 
dent, and  Margaret  Marie  Beduhn,  of  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Alpha  Xi  Delta, 
on  July  7,  1945,  at  Two  Rivers. 

Myron  R.  Sands,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '43,  P-38 
pilot  held  by  the  Nazis  for  sixteen  months  after 
he  was  shot  down  over  Frankfurt  in  February, 
1944;  and  Mary  Porter,  of  Wauwatosa,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  on 
July  26,  1945,  at  Milwaukee. 

James  Howard  Sands,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '45,  a 
Navy  med,  and  Lorretta  Fitzgibbon,  on  September 
15,  1945,  at  Milwaukee. 

Paul  Pendarvis  Pohle,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '43, 
executive  with  the  Schlitz  Brewery,  and  Jean  Rae 
Holgate,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  on  January  6,  1945,  at  Milwaukee. 

Staff  Sgt.  Swen  G.  Lindquist,  Wyoming  Alpha, 
and  Mary  Sables,  of  London,  England,  in  St. 
Gregory's  Church,   London,  on  July  20,    1943. 

Lt.  John  Austin  Schultz,  Wyoming  Alpha,  and 
Rita  Anne  Hadley,  University  of  Wyoming  Delta 
Delta  Delta,  on  July  22,  1944,  at  Alexandria,  La. 

Born 

"Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days." 
— Shakespeare 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Malcolm  Mitchell,  Alabama 
Beta,  'AA,  a  daughter,  Mary  Louise,  on  August  3, 
1945. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Garrett,  Kansas 
Alpha,  '31,  a  daughter,  Nina  Louise,  on  August 
23,  1945,  in  Florence,  Ala. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Louisiana 
Alpha,  '34,  a  daughter,  Betty  Gail,  on  September 
17,  1945. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  William  Davidson,  New  York 
Alpha,  '40,  a  son,  Richard  Dodge,  on  June  4, 
1945,  at  Keesler  Field,  Miss. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Bud  Woeler,  New  York  Alpha, 
'41,  a  son,  Bradford  Gates,  on  June  7,  1945,  at 
Spokane.  Wash. 
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To  Ens.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Wright,  New  York 
Alpha,  '44,  a  son,  James  Alfred,  on  August  6, 
1945. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ingalls,  New  York 
Alpha,  '39,  a  son,  in  September,  1944,  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shay,  New  York 
Alpha,  '40,  a  son,  Richard  Allen,  on  July  17,  1945, 
in  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

To  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Boyce  McArthur, 
New  York  Beta,  '35,  a  son,  Lawrence  Boyce,  Jr., 
on  August  25,  1945. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Gies,  Ohio  Gamma, 
'37,  a  second  son,  David  Thatcher,  on  August  18, 
1945,  in  Pittsburgh. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  F.  Campbell,  Oregon 
Alpha,  '33,  a  daughter,  Linda  Lee,  on  July  20, 
1945,  in  North  Powder,  Ore. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McHenry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Eta,  a  son,  Michael,  on  April  7,  1945. 

To  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Ramsdell,  Jr.,  Texas 
Alpha,  '39,  a  daughter,  Carol  Lee,  on  August  20, 
1945. 

Died 

"And  in  the  night  of  death 

Hope  sees  a,  star 
And  listening  love  can 

Hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 

*Lt.  Edward  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  California  Alpha, 
'42,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  posthumous 
recipient  of  the  Silver  Star,  killed  in  action  on 
Guam. 

Frank  J.  Griswold,  Colorado  Gamma,  '21,  on 
September  8,   1945. 

•Capt.  Albert  O.  Helseth,  Jr.,  Florida  Alpha, 
killed  when  an  ammunition  dump  exploded,  in 
Germany,  during  the  summer  of  1945. 

♦Robert  D.  Hook,  Illinois  Alpha,  '38,  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  in  Europe  on  February  20,  1943. 
Rank  unreported. 

•  1st  Lt.  John  R.  Lang,  Illinois  Alpha,  '43, 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  the  Philippines  during 
May,   1945. 

•Lt.  Harold  Earl  Tussing,  Iowa  Gamma,  '42, 
killed  in  action  at  Tacloban,  on  Leyte  Island,  the 
Philippines,  on  March  20,  1945. 

•Winston  L.  Blythe,  Kentucky  Alpha,  '43,  killed 
in  action  on  February  15,  1945.  Rank  unreported. 

•Billy  Earl  Hales,  Mississippi  Beta,  '45,  Gun- 
ner's Mate  3/c,  killed  in  France  by  a  mine  ex- 
plosion,  in   February,    1945. 

•Lt.  Earl  Chandler,  Mississippi  Beta,  '43,  killed 
in  France  during  the  hedgerow  fighting  im- 
mediately after  the  invasion  of  Normandy,  in  June, 
1944. 

Albert  L.  Wescott,  New  Jersey  Alpha,  founder 
of  the  Stevens  Institute  local  Phi  Kappa  Pi  which 
became  a  chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon;  recently 
elected  new  life  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Alpha 
alumni  board,  of  acute  nephritis,  on  August  18, 
1945,   in  Leonia,  N.J. 

•Cpl,  Barney  T,  Burns,  New  Mexico  Alpha, 
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'28  (charter  member),  member  of  the  New 
Mexico  bar,  leaving  his  law  practice  to  enlist  in 
the  military  service,  on  May  2,  1945,  on  Leyte, 
of  hepatitis,  while  with  the  32nd  Q.  M.  Co.  A  son, 
Barney  Tillman  Burns,  II,  was  born  on  June  28, 
1945,  approximately  two  months  after  his  death. 

•Lt.  Leo  E.  Conway,  New  York  Alpha,  '42, 
killed  in  action  when  his  plane  was  shot  down 
over  Tokyo,  on  December  18,  1944. 

Everett  S.  Clark,  New  York  Alpha,  '16,  in 
August,   1942. 

Baird  A.  Gould,  New  York  Alpha,  '40,  in 
July,  1944. 

•M.P.  William  M.  Davidson,  New  York 
Gamma,  '44,  killed  in  action  on  April  27,  1945. 

•Lt.  Gerald  C.  Reidenbach,  Ohio  Gamma,  '45, 
a  P-51  pilot  with  the  384th  Squadron,  364th 
Fighter  Group  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force;  onetime 
mechanical  engineering  student  at  his  alma  mater, 
son  of  Fred  A.  Reidenbach,  Ohio  Gamma,  '21, 
killed  over  England  on  December  4,  1944,  when 
his  plane  exploded  in  midair;  after  exactly  two 
years  in  the  service. 

•2nd  Lt.  George  C.  Slusser,  Ohio  Gamma,  'AA, 
onetime  Ohio  State  football  great,  killed  over  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  in  the  Pacific  area  from  flak  while 
piloting  his  P-47  fighter  plane,  on  June  27,  1945. 

•2nd  Lt.  John  I.  Hoffer,  Pennsylvania  Eta,  '41 ; 
killed  in  action  on  February  22,  1944. 

•Lt.  Harlan  Rousseau,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '38, 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  since 
the  fall  of  Bataan;  on  December  15,  1944,  while 
being  transported  to  another  prison  camp  when 
the  Japanese  prison  ship  was  sunk  by  a  U.  S.  craft 
in  Subic  Bay. 

•Edgar  James  McDowell,  Wyoming  Alpha, 
Naval  aviation  cadet;  killed  in  a  plane  crash  on 
December  20,  1944,  while  on  a  routine  training 
flight  from  his  base  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

•Ens.  John  Perry  Sodergreen,  Wyoming  Alpha, 
'41,  bomber  pilot  in  the  Pacific  theater;  killed  over 
New  Georgia,  on  July  5,   1943. 

•Lt.  Paul  Rawdon,  Jr.,  Wyoming  Alpha;  killed 
in  action  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  on  July 
11,   1943. 


GOLD  STARS  .  .  .  Two  Air  Force  lieutenants  of 
Ohio  Gamma  who  died  in  their  planes  are  Gerald 
C.   Reidenbach,   '45,   left,   and   George   Slusser,   '44. 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  ORDER 


"Central  Office  News" 


operate,  almost  in  each  case  the  fault  could  have 
been  cured  by  the  adoption  of  the  prorata  plan  on 
unpaid  bills. 


THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE.  RICHMOND 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  News,  the  Grand 
Secretary  briefly  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of 
the  national  Executive  Committee  in  August  and 
summed  up  "Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  plan  for  the 
fall."  He  said:  "It  is  that  every  effort  must  be 
exerted  by  the  alumni,  undergraduates,  and  Grand 
Chapter  to  rush,  pledge,  and  initiate  enough  top- 
grade  Sig  Ep  caliber-men  to  insure  sufficient  man- 
power for  each  and  every  one  of  our  seventy 
chapters  to  become  completely  reactivated  and  thus 
able  to  resume  normal  operations.  We  must  all 
pledge  ourselves  to  this  task  and  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  will  not  slacken  until  it  is 
accomplished." 

In  the  September  News  the  Grand  Secretary 
listed  what  he  regarded  as  "a  few  of  the  primary 
fundamental  requirements  which  go  to  make  up 
a  sound  organizational  structure  for  a  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  chapter."  These  are: 

1.  An  alumni  Corporation  to  hold  and  admin- 
ister the  fixed  assets  of  the  chapter  and  to  super- 
vise its  financial  operations. 

2.  A  Chapter  Adviser  selected  by  the  chapter, 
preferably  not  the  Alumni  Treasurer,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  general  operation  of  the 
chapter. 

3.  To  strictly  observe  all  Interfraternity  Council 
rules  where  it  is  a  member  of  said  Council  and 
to  have  as  its  fixed  goal,  strict  adherence  to  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  required  of 
the  fraternities  by  the  college  administration. 

4.  A  definite  membership  goal  regulated  by  the 
number  of  men  ordinarily  available  for  member- 
ship that  may  attend  that  college,  results  of  this 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Chapter  Adviser 
and  one  of  the  measures  by  which  his  effectiveness 
is  shown. 

5.  A  sound  financial  plan,  such  as  our  own 
Purdue  plan,  with  the  introduction  of  prorating 
when  accounts  are  not  paid  by  the  15th  of  the 
following  month.  Our  budget  plan  of  finance  can 
operate  for  the  year;  however,  when  it  fails  to 


The  Official  Family 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smolenske  (he  is  the 
new  Junior  Grand  Marshal  and  member  of  Colo- 
rado Beta,  '12)  were  "re-united  in  wedlock"  at  a 
special  Silver  Wedding  ceremony  on  August  12, 
1945,  in  the  Montview  Boulevard  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Denver,   Colorado. 

William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Delta, 
'39,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Fraternity,  lost  his 
mother  through  her  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
on  September  30,  1945,  in  Richmond. 

Kansas  City's  municipal  courts,  presided  over 
by  Judges  Earle  W.  Frost  and  Edmund  Smith,  are 
recognized  nationally  as  models  in  handling  of 
traffic  cases,  according  to  Judge  Laurance  M.  Hyde 
of  the  Missouri  Supreme  court,  chairman  of  the 
judicial  administration  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Headquarters  Corporation  was  called 
by  the  President  and  held  July  15,  at  518  West 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond.  Present  were  W. 
Irving  Dixon,  Ernest  L.  Dyer,  who  presided, 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  and  William  L. 
Phillips.  Morgan  R.  Mills,  Jr.,  the  remaining 
trustee,  was  absent. 


Fraternity  Management 

By  CLARENCE  H.  FREEARK.  Illinois  Alpha.  '22 

This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  copyrighted  ar- 
ticles by  Clarence  H.  Free- 
ark,  director  of  Fraternity 
Management,  Inc.,  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  written  out  of 
a  background  of  many 
years'  experience  as  a  pro- 
fessional expert  in  frater- 
nity and  sorority  chapter 
organization  and  adminis- 
tration. All  of  these  are 
expressly  slanted  to  help- 
ing the  local  men,  whether 
they  be  actives  or  alumni, 
obtain  just  the  right  poli- 
cies for  getting  their  post- 
war chapters  strong  and 
keeping   them   that   strong. 

The  inter-session  has  created  another  problem 
for  women's  fraternities.  Some  members  do  not 
need  or  cannot  get  the  proper  credit  hours  during 
this  period  and  do  not  want  to  return  to  school 
until  the  regular  term  starts.  Where  rush  week  is 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter-session,  and 
where     colleges     enforce     room     contracts     with 
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dormitories  and  private  houses,  reserving  space 
for  those  who  promise  to  return  for  the  regular 
term  can  be  costly. 

Last  year  one  chapter  reserved  space  for  four 
members  and  declined  to  take  four  more  pledges. 
The  actives  did  not  return  as  promised  and 
it  was  impossible  to  move  new  pledges  into  the 
house  until  the  following  term.  There  were  four 
vacancies  for  six  months  which  cost  the  chapter 
$800.00  in  income. 

The  problem  was  met  by  requiring  everyone 
to  sign  room  contracts  for  the  six  months  covered 
by  the  inter-session  and  the  first  term.  If  a  member 
does  not  occupy  the  space  reserved,  she  must 
pay  dues  and  room  each  month  imtil  the  space 
is  filled  with  a  new  pledge  or  by  another  active 
who  returns  to  school.  The  contracts  are  co-signed 
by  the  parents. 

INTERFRATERNITY    PROGRAM 

Fraternity  membership  costs  about  25  percent 
more  than  room  and  board  in  a  dormitory  or 
private  house.  Rushees  are  confused  by  the  state- 
ment of  charges.  The  house  bill  for  one  group 
will  be  $55.00  per  month;  for  another  $60,  but 
neither  group  states  for  how  many  months.  The 
cost  is  important  to  some  rushees.  It  is  a  mental 
hazard  in  rushing  for  many  undergraduates.  Mis- 
understanding of  the  charges  which  a  pledge  might 
attribute  to  deliberate  misrepresentation  under- 
mines the  human  organization. 

A  simple  step  toward  interfraternhy  mindedness 
would  be  for  all  fraternities  on  a  campus  to  use  the 
same  number  of  months  for  the  school  year  in 
quoting  house  bills. 

The  next  step  would  be  the  preparation  of  a  full 
statement  of  charges  to  be  filed  in  the  Dean's  office 
and  inter-fraternity  council,  and  mimeographed 
copies  to  be  given  to  rushees.  Such  a  schedule 
should  include,  for  example:  (Figures  are  illus- 
trative only). 

House  Bill:  $55  per  month  for  nine  months,  September 
through  May  inclusive.  Includes  all  services. 

Town  Members:  $10  per  month  for  nine  months,  Sep- 
tember through  May  inclusive.  Required  meals  $5  per 
month. 

House  Note:   Whatever  the  plan   may  be. 

Pledge  Fee:   $10  payable  the  first  month. 

Linen-Blanket  Fee:  $6  for  those  rooming  in  house, 
payable  but  once  and  in  the  first  month. 

Initiation  Fee:  $65.  Initiation  is  usually  held  in  Febru- 
ary. The  fee  includes  a  pin,  life  subscription  to  magazine, 
certificate  of  membership,  etc. 

National  Dues:  $10  per  year  after  initiation,  payable  $5 
in   November  and  March. 

Special  Assessments:  None  or  whatever  they  may  be. 

A  rushee  could  make  a  fair  comparison  of  costs 
between  groups.  Such  material  would  definitely 
silence  the  fantastic  stories  about  the  high  cost 
of  membership. 

It  is  vital  for  chapters  when  full  scale  activities 
are  resumed  to  start  out  with  an  adequate  house 
bill.  Wages  and  food  especially  have  increased 
since  June,  1943.  They  will  not  decrease  after 
the  war.  A  high  degree  of  interfraternity  co- 
operation is  vital  if  fraternities  arc  to  protect  them- 
selves from  exorbitant  wage  demands. 


RESPECT 

"What  is  a  good  chapter?  I  have  never  been 
in  one." 

That  question  was  hurled  at  me  by  a  chapter 
officer  and  I  floundered  in  trying  to  reply.  The 
answer  is  not  simple  for  there  are  many  factors 
involved  in  appraising  a  good  chapter. 

There  must  be  respect  for  each  other,  and  for 
the  group  as  a  whole. 

Now  respect  is  something  a  person  gives  vol- 
untarily and  willingly.  An  officer  may  compel  a 
private  to  do  menial  tasks,  but  he  cannot  compel 
the  soldier  to  respect  him.  Respect  is  something 
that  is  earned  or  merited.  It  has  to  do  with  one's 
decency,  honesty,  integrity,  moral  character,  in- 
telligence, fairness,  general  conduct  and  attitude. 
Without  respect  you  cannot  build  a  strong  or- 
ganization. 

The  first  step  in  achieving  respect  is  to  insist 
that  all  rushees  measure  up  to  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  the  chapter.  During  rush  week 
there  is  the  greatest  temptation  to  lower  the  finan- 
cial requirements  to  fit  individual  cases.  This  is 
done  by  creating  W.P.A.  jobs  or  granting  a  re- 
duction in  the  house  bill. 

Some  rushees  are  sharp  enough  to  play  one 
group  against  another.  Others  are  sincere  in  their 
statement  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  $55  house 
bill  but  they  can  pay  $45.  An  unstable  chapter 
with  weak  officers  will  say,  "Well,  that  is  $45 
we  would  not  get  otherwise,  and  we  do  have 
room  in  the  house." 

What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  other  pledges 
when  they  learn  about  this  case,  and  they  will 
find  out  about  it  sooner  or  later.'  The  pledge  is 
made  to  feel  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
chapter  or  he  may  feel  subservient.  It  is  human 
nature  not  to  appreciate  what  we  get  for  nothing 
or  for  a  cheap  price.  A  person  of  sound  character 
would  not  ask  for  a  concession,  and  could  never 
respect  those  who  would  offer  it  or  permit  him 
to  get  away  with  it.  Such  deviation  from  sound 
policy  cheapens  your  organization.  The  essence 
of  fraternity  is  equality  of  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities. If  you  make  concessions  to  get  pledges, 
you  are  laying  up  trouble  for  the  future. 

Make  the  rushee  want  to  join  your  fraternity, 
and  he  will  find  the  means  to  pay  your  price  and 
meet  your  requirements. 

LEADERSHIP 

"Boy,  I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  to  this 
job  until  I  got  into  it." 

For  years  I  have  heard  chapter  presidents  and 
treasurers  fervently  utter  those  identical  words. 
In  the  world  of  business  and  politics  we  can  go 
into  the  open  market  and  hire  or  elect  one  who 
has  proved  himself  a  leader.  In  the  fraternity  we 
must  select  our  leaders  from  within  the  organiza- 
tion. - 

A  good  leader  thinks  ahead  and  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

A  good  leader  delegates  work  and  responsibility 
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to  others,  and  then  follows-through  to  see  that 
the  assignments  are  carried  out.  He  does  not  com- 
mit the  fatal  error  of  actually  doing  the  job  if 
the  one  to  whom  he  has  assigned  the  task  fails.  He 
fires  the  one  and  appoints  another. 

Every  major  officer  should  get  a  calendar  pad 
and  plan  for  the  entire  school  year. 

From  the  university  bulletin  note  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  terms,  examinations,  holi- 
days, and  events  such  as  Homecoming,  Dads'  and 
Mothers'  Days.  You  know  what  fraternity  events 
are  celebrated  each  year  and  when  all  reports 
from  all  officers  to  the  National  Chapter  are  due. 
Now  make  notations  on  the  specific  dates  all 
through  your  calendar.  Then  jot  down  a  reminder 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  each  date 
depending  on  how  much  preliminary  planning 
must  be  done. 

As  dates  for  dances,  anniversaries  and  reunions 
are  fixed,  make  notations  on  your  calendar  with 
reminders. 

Add  to  the  calendar  a  list  of  daily  tasks  that 
need  to  be  done.  If  they  are  not  performed,  move 
them  up  to  the  next  day  until  they  are  disposed  of. 

You  may  have  a  whale  of  a  memory,  but  there 
are  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  little  details  involved  in 
running  a  chapter. 

Your  final  job  before  going  to  bed  is  to  con- 
sult your  calendar.  Bring  it  up  to  date  and  plan 
for  tomorrow.  Follow  this  routine  and  you  will 
never  be  caught  napping.  That  is  the  unforgivable 
sin  of  a  leader. 

BUDGET  PROGRAM 

Chapters  at  colleges  under  the  quarter  system 
in  normal  times  need  a  different  set-up  from  the 
semester  system.  Here  is  an  actual  calendar  for  a 
normal  peace-time  school  year. 
September    16   midnight.    Deadline   for   return   of   actives. 

Dayi    chapter  will   operate. 
September  12    Rushing  begins  the   19. 


October 

November 

December 

31 

26 
19 

Thanksgiving   25-28. 
Final    exams    end    on 

the    19. 

Fall    Quarter 

88 

January 

February 
March 

28 

28 
19 

Quarter  begins  the  4. 

Final    exams    end    on    the     19. 

Winter  Quarter 

75 

March 
April 
May 
June 

6 

30 

31 

8 

Quarter  begins  March 
Final   exams   end    on 

26. 
the   8. 

Spring   Quarter 

75 

SCHOOL    YEAR 

Average  Month 

238 
30 

for   eight  months. 

The  Fall  Quarter  divides  into  three  average 
months  from  September  19  to  October  19,  to 
November  19,  to  December  19.  House  bills  are 
issued  on  the  19th  of  each  month  in  advance. 
Thus  the  first  of  a  month  falls  within  each 
school  month  for  the  convenience  of  parents  on 
salaries.  The  deadline  for  payment  is  the  10th  of 


October,  November  and  December.  Grocery, 
laundry  and  fuel  merchants  submit  bills  on  the 
19th  to  permit  an  exact  computation  of  the  cost 
of  food  and  compare  monthly  expenses  with 
monthly  income.  All  other  expense  bills  will 
average  out  on  the  usual  calendar  month.  The 
bank  makes  up  a  special  statement  on  the  19th. 
The  books  are  closed  as  of  the  19th  for  the  Fall 
Quarter  only. 

The  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  comprise  75 
days  each  or  2V2  average  months  beginning  on 
the  first  of  each  calendar  month.  Those  in  school 
for  the  Winter  Quarter  pay  2V2  house  bills.  Those 
who  enter  for  the  Spring  Quarter  only  pay  2V2 
house  bills  but  they  are  levied  in  two  install- 
ments on  April  and  May  first.  Those  who  are  in 
school  for  both  quarters  pay  five  full  house  bills. 

Eight  average  house  bills  under  the  quarter 
system  must  produce  the  same  total  income  for 
the  year  as  nine  average  house  bills  under  the 
semester  system. 


M  ES,   we   want   more   pictures 
for  the  JOURNAL. 

We  want  them  because  read- 
ers find  pictures  much  more  in- 
teresting than  mere  words.  Tliis 
has  alw^ays  been  true;  even  Con- 
fucius had  something  to  say  to 
this  effect. 

During  the  war  especially, 
we've  borrowed  and  begged  pic- 
tures of  GI  heroes  from  wives, 
sweethearts,  mothers,  and  other 
persons  liliely  to   have  them. 

Sometimes  the  owners  sent 
handsome  folders  which  were- 
ruined  in  the  process  of  photo- 
engraving and  we  caught  the 
devil.  Often  pictures  were  lost 
outright,  and  we  caught  the 
devil  again. 

Now^  that  the  war  is  over  a 
new  policy  is  due.  The  JOUR- 
NAL wishes  to  declare  that,  like 
most  publications,  it  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  return  of  pic- 
torial matter.  It  cannot  make 
use  of  newspaper  cuts  or  mats 
so  please  do  not  send  them. 

IVe  don't  want  to  lose  any 
more  friends. 

But  don't  get  us  wrong.  We 
still  want  more  and  better  pic- 
tures for  the  JOURNAL! 

— The  Editor 


SPIRIT  LIKE  THIS  HERE! 

wVe  would  like  to  build  a  really  strong  alumni  group.  There  just  isn't 
any  sense  in  continuing  as  a  fraternity  if  we  haven't  enough  to  offer  so  that 
the  fellows  will  want  to  continue  to  be  active  Sig  Eps  all  their  lives.  If  you 
can  show  us  where  brotherly  love  and  fraternalism  ceases  to  exist  when  you 
leave  college  then  we'll  disband  altogether!  Here  we  are;  we've  got  350  men 
in  all  walks  of  life — the  majority  living  within  a  day's  distance  of  one  another; 
each  has  spent  several  years  of  his  life  in  a  common  brotherhood,  and  yet 
75  per  cent  of  you  might  just  as  well  be  buried  in  central  Mongolia!  Do  we 
ever  hear  from  you?  Hell  No!  We're  not  after  your  dough,  we're  after  you. 
We  want  to  know  WHERE  you  live  and  news  concerning  yourself  or  other 
Sig  Eps  so  that  we  can  print  it  and  let  the  rest  of  the  fellows  know  what's 
going  on.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  revising  our  address  files  and  you  can  make 
it  a  lot  easier  and  more  accurate  by  sending  your  address  now  and  whenever 
you  move.  Before  very  long  we're  going  to  start  printing  a  four-page  quarterly 
with  pictures  and  news  items.  They're  more  expensive  and  so  we  want  all  of 
you  to  get  every  issue.  That  will  cost  you  about  a  buck  a  year.  These  mimeograph 
copies  are  free.  Incidentally,  when  it's  possible  to  send  along  a  couple  of  bucks, 
a  five,  or  ten  to  help  swell  the  kitty  which  will  help  reopen  the  house  again, 
we  really  appreciate  it.  We  need  the  money  badly,  but  mostly  we  need  a  note 
of  encouragement  and  the  knowledge  that  you're  behind  us  100  per  cent.  ^  ^ 

• 

This  is  a  message  to  their  alumni  from  "the  scrappingest,  most 
energetic  fraternity  at  Wisconsin" — the  Sig  Eps.  The  JOURNAL, 
reprinting  it,  regards  it  as  worthy  Object  Lesson  Number  1  to  all 
the  Sig  Ep  chapters,  large  and  small,  in  building  new  strength. 
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ON  THE  CAMPUS 


CHAPTER  PAPERS  BEGET  CHAPTER  STRENGTH 


^Ae   Sif   pep,      ^ 
''Rebuild  Now''  Is  Cry  From  National 


Sig  Eps  All 


Esrly  Recommendatiofls 
Will  Help  To  Fill  Home 
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tSit  Men,  322  Women 
Stsdents  Defy  Hea)  Wave 


All  Four  Seniors 
Make  Distinguished 


.  .  .  AND  REBUILD  YOUR  PAPER  NOW  .  .  . 
The  Sig  Pep  of  Purdue  Sig  Eps,  August,  1945,  was 
sent  as  a   rehabilitation   booster  to  chapter  alumni. 

THEY  are  born.  They  live  a  fitful  hour  or  so 
upon  their  special  stage.  They  flicker  out.  And 
one  day  they  are  born  again. 

This  refers  to  the  chapter  papers.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  publish  them  through  the  war  years, 
because  in  many  cases  no  one  remained  in  the 
chapter. 

But  there  should  be  no  letup  now.  The  alumni 
contact  that  the  chapter  papers  will  bring  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  a  prompt  and  healthy  rehabili- 
tation of  the  chapters.  Papers  that  are  still  going 
should  by  all  means  be  kept  going.  Those  that  have 
died  should  be  launched  again. 

Regrettably  the  September  Journal  implied 
that  the  Hoop  of  Steel  of  Kansas  Beta  had  died. 
This  was  untrue,  although  the  inaccuracy  was  dis- 
covered by  accident,  since  no  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  this  paper  was  received  either  by  the 
Central  Office  or  by  the  office  of  the  Journal. 

Incidentally,  sending  a  copy  of  each  published 
issue  to  the  Central  Office  and  to  the  office  of  the 


Journal  is,  quite  aside  from  duty,  a  good  invest- 
ment in  publicity,  as  the  magazine  frequently 
runs  excerpts  as  well  as  general  comments  on  the 
papers  and  their  editors. 

For  this  issue  no  papers  have  been  received 
to  comment  upon  except  those  of  Wisconsin  Beta 
(Around  the  Globe  with  Sig  Ep),  Kansas  Alpha 
(The  War  Whoop),  New  York  Alpha  (The 
Round-Up),  and  Indiana  Alpha  (The  Sig  Pep). 
The  latter  paper  is  the  subject  of  a  special  report 
to  the  Journal,  and  represents  a  healthful  atti- 
tude towards  the  idea  and  purposes  of  the  chapter 
paper.  The  Purdue  men's  report  upon  their  lively, 
nationally-minded  paper  follows: 

"During  this  last  term,  the  alumni  of  this 
chapter  have  seen  the  return  of  the  house  news 
sheet.  The  Sig  Pep.  The  Sig  Pep  is  a  newsy  little 
sheet  containing  news  of  the  chapter  at  present, 
and  news  of  alumni.  This  sheet  brings  the  members 
of  the  past  and  the  members  of  the  present  closer 
together. 

"The  Sig  Pep  this  time  carried  many  articles 
of  varied  interest.  The  headline  on  it  read:  're- 
build now'  is  cry  from  national.  In  the 
article  that  follows  the  alumni  are  told  what 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  doing  now  to  build  for 
the  future  and  the  part  that  they  can  play  in 
helping  us.  They  are  told  that  they  can  assist 
us  in  our  rush  program  by  steering  men  that  they 
know  are  coming  to  Purdue,  to  the  Sig  Ep  house. 
Almost  one  whole  page  was  taken  up  by  alumni 
news.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  alumni  news 
was  printed  however  due  to  space  limitations. 
Sometime  soon  we  hope  to  put  out  an  issue  de- 
voted entirely  to  former  active  members  of  this 
chapter.  Included  in  the  issue  just  published  was 
an  account  of  the  university  as  to  its  size,  ac- 
tivities, etc. 

"When  The  Sig  Pep  was  mailed  out,  we  also 
included  a  questionnaire,  to  be  used  in  bringing 
our  files  up  to  date,  and  providing  material  for 
a  future  issue.  From  the  many  replies  that  have 
already  come  in,  we  find  that  our  Sig  Eps  have 
encircled  the  globe,  and  are  working  at  all  con- 
ceivable jobs.  The  men  in  the  service  can  be 
found  in  all  the  major  war  theaters.  Many  of  the 
servicemen  have  met  their  fraternity  brothers  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

"This  last  issue  was  edited  and  mainly  con- 
ceived by  the  house  president,  John  Gratza,  who 
wrote  practically  all  the  material.  The  pledges 
then  helped  by  addressing  envelopes  and  getting 
them  mailed  out.  From  the  comments  on  the 
questionnaires  that  we  have  received.  The  Sig 
Pep  was  greatly  appreciated  by  all,  and  they  are 
asking  that  the  next  issue  be  forthcoming  soon." 
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UNDERGRADUATE  BULLETINS 


The  Best  Chapter 

So  FAR  as  the  chapter  reporting  is  concerned, 
Iowa  Gamma  has  revealed  itself  to  be  cur- 
rently one  of  the  most  successful  chapters  in  the 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  family.  It  seems  in  every 
way  to  be  the  largest  and  strongest  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  campus.  It  is  strong  for  certain 
leaders  and  men  of  talent  within  it,  and  it  seems 
also  to  be  exceedingly  strong  as  a  co-operating 
group  of  fellows  who  know  how  to  work  together 
and  who  realize  that  there  is  glory  in  fraternity. 

An  outstanding  brother  in  Iowa  Gamma  is  Lt. 
Jerry  Niles,  back  to  the  campus  after  Naval  Air 
Corps  service  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  is  one  of 
Iowa's  major  football  threats  this  fall. 

Another  returning  veteran  is  Lt.  Robert  C. 
Feller,  '44,  back  to  resume  his  aeronautical  engi- 


neering   studies    after    seven    months'    service    in 
England. 

For  doings  of  other  Iowa  Gammas  see  the 
regular  chapter  letter  which  appears  in  this  sec- 
tion. 


GRID  STAR  ...  A  key  man  on  the  campus,  and  a 
returned  veteran  is  Iowa  Gamma's  Jerry  Niles,  out- 
standing  footballer  on    U.  of   Iowa's   current  team. 


THE  Historian  is  responsible  for  each  chapter 
news  letter  and  all  other  articles  and  news 
items  suitable  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 
Contributions  must  be  sent  in  by  him  a  month 
to  six  weeks  prior  to  publication  date.  When  the 
Historian  fails  to  submit  a  chapter  news  letter 
the  fine  of  five  dollars  which  may  be  assessed 
against  the  chapter  by  the  Grand  Chapter  might  in 
all  fairness  be  assessed  against  the  Historian.  Nor 
should  this  oflicer's  efforts  be  confined  solely  to 
these  quarterly  letters;  he  ought  never  relax 
attention  to  news  items  about  prominent  members, 
chapter  accomplishments  worthy  of  mention,  alum- 
ni news,  and  ideas  regarding  every  phase  of  fra- 
ternity and  college  life." — Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Manual. 

CALIFORNIA  ALPHA— University  of  Califomia 

The  activities  of  the  house  during  the  first  half 
of  the  semester  were  negligible  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  two  returning  actives,  Richard 
Lemon  and  Robert  Layman.  The  house  was  filled 
by  members  of  inactive  fraternities  and  new  fresh- 
men. With  the  thought  of  getting  the  ball  rolling 
and  opening  the  house  as  a  fraternity  in  the  fall 
sem.ester,  we  started  a  rushing  program.  The 
plan  outlined  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
semester  is  to  pledge  eight  or  ten  men  who  with 
the  returning  actives  will  form  a  nucleus  to  carry 
on  formal  rushing  in  the  fall  semester.  Within 
the  past  two  weeks  five  new  men  have  already 
been  pledged.  The  new  pledges  are  Loran  Bunte, 
Bill  Lewis,  Tom  Moore,  Alvin  Blair,  and  Dan 
Hayes. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  a  rushing  party 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Robert  Layman, 
your  reporter. 

— Robert  Layman 

CALIFORNIA   BETA— U.  of  Southern   California 

July  first  became  an  important  day  for  Cali- 
fornia Beta  with  the  reopening  of  their  house 
as  a  part  of  their  plan  to  return  to  a  pre-war 
status.  As  the  house  had  been  closed  since  1942, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  order 
to  reopen  it.  This  task  was  accomplished  only 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  active  chapter  and 
the  Mothers'  Club  working  together  under  the 
fine  leadership  of  Bill  Camn,  chapter  president. 
At  present  the  house  is  running  smoothly,  and 
before  long  things  will  be  back  to  pre-war  style. 

A  busy  semester  began  on  November  1,  and 
plans  have  gone  into  operation  for  a  great  rush- 
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DISTRICT  GATHERING  ...  A  goodly  share  of  the  Colorado  Delta  men  at  Colorado  Mines  attended 
the  convention  of  Sig  Ep's  District  XV  in  Golden.  Identification  unfurnished,  except  for  the  three 
national  officers  whom  even  the  JOURNAL  recognizes  offhand.  Front  row,  extreme  left,  William  G. 
Smolenslce;    extreme    right,    past    Grand    President    Charles    G.    Patch;    left    of    center.    Bill    Hindman. 


ing  program.  With  a  large  enrollment,  prospects 
for  a  fine  pledge  class  are  good.  The  chapter  is 
also  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  some 
brothers  who  are  doing  such  a  fine  job  for  Uncle 
Sam.  Also,  some  of  the  present  actives  who  are 
now  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  college  programs, 
but  who  have  quite  a  bit  of  time  in,  are  counting 
their  points  in  hope  of  getting  a  discharge  soon. 
With  all  these  men  changing  from  G.I.s  to  civies, 
the  place  will  really  be  looking  like  old  times. 

As  the  semester  ended  in  June,  Earl  Nelson 
and  Pat  O'Kelly  left  the  chapter.  Earl  went  out  to 
make  use  of  his  sheepskin,  and  Pat  went  to  Naval 
Midshipmen  School.  The  latest  word  is  that  Pat 
might  soon  be  with  us  again,  as  he  will  go  on 
inactive  duty  when  he  receives  a  reserve  com- 
mission. "Gordo"  Gray  was  around  awhile  back 
in  his  flashy  ensign's  uniform.  He  was  heading 
for  a  destroyer  in  the  Pacific.  Also  seen  with 
shining  new  brass  was  Johnny  Ab'da  Nur,  when 
he  came  by  to  say  hello. 

— David  E.  MacLeod 

COLORADO  DELTA— Colorado  Mines 

Colorado  Delta  has  just  started  a  new  semester 
with  seven  actives  and  fifteen  pledges.  Our  pledges 
are  Dick  Baughman,  Grand  Junction;  Gene  Burk- 
heart,  Denver;  Jim  Cobbs,  Sapulpa,  Okla. ;  Pat 
Holland,  Ordway;  Harold  Hoak,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.;  John  Gazwood,  Mt.  Harris;  Walt  Gray, 
Estes  Park;  Jim  Johnstone,  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Tom 
Jones,    Denver;    Tom    Keiser,    Willamette,    111.; 


Ralph  Musgrove,  Old  Monroe,  Mo. ;  Jack  Phillips, 
Florence;  Maurice  Seelinger,  Greeley;  Al  Trites, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  John  Weeks,  South 
Orange,  N.J. 

The  seven  actives  and  their  offices  are:  Fred 
Slipsager,  president;  Roger  Judson,  vice-president; 
George  Hadd,  secretary;  Wayne  Baughman,  comp- 
troller; Bruce  Clark,  historian;  Robert  Reader, 
pledge  master;  and  Robert  Hodapp. 

Robert  Reeder  was  initiated  in  March  at  the 
District  XV  convention. 

Baughman  and  Slipsager  were  elected  president 
and  vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  sophomore 
class.  We  also  have  Pledge  Harold  Hoak  and 
Maurice  Seelinger  as  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer. 

Early  in  September  the  chapter  was  paid  a  visit 
by  John  Evans,  a  charter  member  of  Colorado 
Delta.  Cpl.  Fred  Alexander  of  Ohio  Gamma 
visited  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

— Bruce  C.  Clark 

DELAWARE  ALPHA— University  of  Delaware 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  the  campus  has  taken  on 
a  pre-war  status  with  approximately  five  hun- 
dred students,  two  hundred  of  which  are  men. 
Returning  to  Delaware  Alpha  are  Pfc.  James  Max- 
well, Jr.  and  his  brother,  Pfc.  Henry  Lineinger 
Maxwell,  who  recently  received  discharges  from 
the  army. 

The    Board    of    Directors    held    their    regular 
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monthly  meeting  in  Newark  on  September  17, 
1945.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  was 
to  inspect  the  chapter  house  and  determine  what 
work  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  house  avail- 
able for  immediate  occupation.  The  Army's  lease 
on  the  chapter  house  expired  on  September  15, 
and  the  house  is  now  vacant.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  repaint  part  of  the  house  and  make 
a  few  minor  repairs  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  when  the  men  from  Delaware  Alpha 
return  from  service.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  the  house  will  be  opened  in  the 
immediate  future. 

— Harry  F.  Beik 

FLORIDA  ALPHA— University  of  Florida 

New  officers  for  the  1945-46  year  were  elected 
at  the  first  regular  meeting,  held  September  19. 
The  following  are  the  new  officers:  president,  Jim 
Hendrix;  vice-president,  Bob  McCorkle;  comp- 
troller, James  Busse;  secretary,  Elmer  Allen;  and 
historian,  Herbert  Guy.  Walter  SchuUer  is  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  representative,  and  Jim 
Smith  is  house  manager. 

During  the  1945  summer  session,  the  chapter 
was  very  active.  Nine  men  were  initiated  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  They  were  Nick  A.  Megas, 
Jacksonville;  Charles  H.  Pafford,  Daytona  Beach; 
William  R.  Somers,  Daytona  Beach;  Alton  V. 
Tippins,  Daytona  Beach;  John  P.  Strickland, 
Daytona  Beach;  Victor  R.  Hunter,  Tampa;  Colin 
C.  Wells,  Clearwater;  Herbert  S.  Guy,  Jr.,  Vero 
Beach;  and  J.  Emory  Cross,  Chipley. 

The  chapter  was  also  active  in  campus  politics 
during  the  summer.  J.  Emory  Cross,  one  of  this 
summer's  initiates,  was  elected  president  of  the 
student  body.  He  is  the  chapter's  fourth  student 
body  president.  No  other  fraternity  on  the  campus 
has  had  more  than  three  men  elected  to  this 
office.  The  chapter  also  had  two  members  on 
the  honor  court  this   summer. 

Members  who  have  returned  this  year  are  Jim 
Smith,  Bob  McCorkle,  Fred  Nasrallah,  Jim  Hen- 
drix, Wells  Folsom,  Herb  Guy,  Nick  Megas,  Bob 
Carter,  John  Strickland,  Alton  Tippins,  James 
Busse,  Lester  Herstedt,  Charles  Pafford,  Nick 
Mastrogianakis,  Elmer  Allen,  Claude  Smith, 
Walter  Schuller,  Jim  Clayton,  and  Jim  Cameron. 
Al  Durrance  has  transferred  from  Alabama  Alpha 
at  Auburn. 

New  pledges  this  semester  are  Al  Cady,  Deland ; 
Buddy  Cooksey,  Vero  Beach;  Fred  Hoffman,  Day- 
tona Beach;  Jack  Leigh,  Lake  City;  Charlie  Lock- 
yer,  Orlando;  Hunter  McCIuer,  Fellsmere;  Bill 
Nexsen,  West  Palm  Beach;  Emmett  Owens,  Lake 
City;  James  Peele,  Orlando;  J.  P.  Perry,  Lake 
City;  Robert  Scott,  Orlando;  Eugene  Sheffield, 
Eustis;   and   Clyde  Smith,   Delray   Beach. 

— Herbert  S.  Guy,  Jr. 

IOWA  BETA— Iowa  State  College 

The  first  pre-war  active  of  Iowa  Beta  who 
has  been  in  overseas  duty  to  arrive  on  the  campus 
at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  is  Lt.  R.  E.  Axthelm 
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of  the  Air  Corps.  Bob  arrived  back  in  time  to 
help  out  with  rush  week.  At  this  writing,  Septem- 
ber 25,  he  lacks  a  few  points  of  being  discharged. 
He  hopes  to  be  discharged  in  time  to  begin  the 
fall  quarter. 

Lt.  Axthelm  was  a  Navigator  on  a  B-29  and 
was  with  the  20th  Air  Force  stationed  on  Guam. 
He  completed  35  missions  over  Japan  and  was 
on  a  luxury  liner  on  his  way  home  when  V-J 
day  was  declared.  Bob  received  the  Air  Medal, 
three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  while  overseas.  He  was  prominent 
in  Athletics  and  other  activities  on  the  campus 
during  his  Freshman  year  and  entered  the  Air 
Corps  upon  the  completion  of  his  first  college 
year.  He  is  the  son  of  District  Governor  Edward 
E.  Axthelm,  Iowa  Beta,  '16. 

IOWA  GAMMA— University  of  Iowa 

Our  chapter  completed  a  very  successful  year 
by  initiating  twenty-four  pledges  in  the  spring 
of  1945;  raising  the  number  in  our  active  chap- 
ter to  twenty-eight,  making  us  the  largest  frater- 
nity on  the  campus  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester,  a  formal  dance  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  new  initiates.  The  Sig  Ep  formal 
was  the  talk  of  the  campus  as  it  was  the  first 
formal  fraternity  dance  since  the  war  started. 
The  formal  was  the  last  planned  dance,  but  when 
V-E  Day  broke,  and  everything  closed,  we  rolled 


IOWA  STATE'S  FIRST  .  .  .  Lt.  R.  E.  Axthelm.  Iowa 
Beta,  was  the  chapter's  first  veteran  to  return  to 
the    campus.    He    got    back    in    time    to    help   rush. 
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IOWA  GAMMA  FORMAL  .  .  .  This  party  was 
alleged  to  be  the  talk  of  the  campus.  Pictured  are 
(standing)  Mary  Louise  Larsen  (Gamma  Phi  Beta), 
Robert  MacDonald,  (sitting,  left  to  right)  Don 
Kreymer,  Char  Ferris  (Alpha  Chi  Omega),  Corrine 
Sandry     (Zeta     Tau     Alpha),     and     Edward     Stiles. 

up  a  rug  and  had  a  spontaneous  dance  to  cele- 
brate. 

In  addition  to  our  social  activities,  other  stu- 
dents are  beginning  to  recognize  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon  as  an  influential  group  on  the  campus.  At 
present,  Sig  Ep  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Transit  (the  monthly  engineering  publication) 
with  Edward  Stiles,  general  manager;  Robert  Mac- 
Donald,  editor;  Patrick  Brown,  circulation  mana- 
ger; Robert  Feller,  Carrol  Schneider,  and  Otto 
Eichacker  associate  editors.  On  the  Transit  board 
of  control  are  Edward  Stiles,  Robert  MacDonald, 
and  Patrick  Brown.  The  Sig  Eps  are  also  well 
represented  among  the  officers  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  Engineering,  with  Robert  MacDonald, 
vice-president;  and  Patrick  Brown,  secretary.  The 
representatives  on  the  Union  Board  from  Sig  Ep 
are:  Howard  Jubenville  and  Carrol  Schneider. 
There  are  Sig  Eps  in  almost  every  college  on 
the  campus,  and  in  nearly  every  type  of  activity. 

One  of  the  fall  highlights  in  our  chapter  is  the 
return  of  Lt.  Jerry  Niles  of  the  Naval  Air  Corps, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising  members 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  football  team  this  fall. 
At  present,  he  is  in  the  first  team  quarter  back 
position.  Another  promising  member  of  this  year's 
football  team  is  Noble  Jorgenson,  a  Sig  Ep  trans- 
fer student  from  Westminster  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Great  things  are  expected  of  these  fellows 
this  fall. 

The  opening  of  the  fall  term  finds  our  ranks 
rather  greatly  increased.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
turn of  Jerry  Niles,  Lt.  Robert  Feller  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  has  returned  to  enroll  in  school  again, 
and  others  are  expected  to  arrive  during  the 
school  year.  During  the  summer,  six  men  were 
pledged,  and  in  the  just  completed  rush  week, 
16  more  men  were  pledged,  requiring  the  recent 
acquisition   of   an   annex.   The   smooth   operation 
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of  the  rushing  teams  was  due  largely  to  the  work 
of  Hugh  Ames,  Rushing  Chairman. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  three  mem- 
bers of  last  year's  pledge  class  were  initiated — 
Jerry  Niles,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Glenn  Satterly. 

The  fall  term  officers  were  elected  early,  so 
that  they  might  preside  over  rush  week,  and  the 
entire  period  of  pledge  training.  This  year's  officers 
are:  Richard  Park,  president;  Torger  M.  Torger- 
son,  vice-president;  Donald  N.  Kreymer,  secre- 
tary;   and   Robert   W.    MacDonald,    historian. 

KANSAS  BETA— Kansas  State  College 

During  the  last  week  of  September  eight  or 
ten  of  the  boys  drifted  into  Manhattan  and  dis- 
cussed plans  for  securing  a  room  or  apartment  for 
a  meeting  place  so  they  could  start  pledging  some 
recruits  for  a  new  active  Kansas  Beta  Chapter. 
We  hope  to  have  things  running  well  by  the 
end  of  the  year  even  though  the  college  is  not 
likely  to  return  the  house  to  us  before  1946. 

— R.  M.   Sears 

MARYLAND  ALPHA— Johns  Hopkins  University 

After  our  summer  rush  season,  our  activities 
died  down  somewhat  because  of  increased  studies. 
However,  we  are  looking  forward  with  renewed 
vigor  to  the  ten-week  rush  season  of  the  fall 
term  which  starts  October  1. 

We  initiated  six  of  our  twelve  pledges  this 
August.  The  new  members  are  Douglas  Kearns, 
Frank  Nayden,  Lewis  Volpe,  John  Ambrose,  John 
Samuelson,  and  Ed  Miller.  This  brings  our  total 
active  membership  to  eighteen  members  and  six 
pledges.  We  lost  one  of  our  two  ex-servicemen, 
Burt  Lock,  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School,  where  he  starts  his  medical  course  this 
October. 

The  chapter  is  in  a  sound  financial  state,  ac- 
cording to  Weymouth  McDaniel,  chapter  comp- 
troller. The  officers  are  the  same  as  last  term: 
Bob  Miller,  president;  Gabriel  de  la  Haba,  vice- 
president;  Jose  Van  Beberhoudt,  secretary;  Wey- 
mouth McDaniel,  comptroller;  Warren  Wurz- 
bacher,  historian;  and  Dick  Doak,  alumni  adviser. 
— Warren  Wurzbacher 

MASSACHUSEHS    BETA— Worcester    Polytech 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  171 
Navy  (V-12)  and  182  civilian  students  (total 
of  353)  enrolled  at  WPI.  On  November  1, 
62  of  the  Navy  students  were  transferred  to  ROTC 
at  some  other  school.  On  the  same  date,  130  V-5 
Freshmen  entered  for  eight  months'  training  and 
60  regular  civilian  freshmen  entered  to  begin 
the  regular  WPI   four-year  course. 

The  present  senior  class  will  graduate  March 
1,  1946. 

The  fraternity  house  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  interior  has  been  redecorated  during  the 
past  summer  and  the  outside  of  the  house  will 
be  repainted  this  fall. 

Present  membership  consists  of  President  Don 
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H.  Gilmore.  Vice-president  Benjamin  B.  Barker 
(a  returned  veteran),  Secretary  Frank  L.  Baum- 
gardner,  Comptroller  Richard  P.  Giles,  Historian 
Edward  H.  Coburn,  Marshal  August  C.  Keller- 
mann,  and  Daniel  G.  Lewis,  Richard  F.  Propst, 
and  Robert  C.  Proctor.  Fourteen  men,  pledged 
since  July,  1945,  were  scheduled  for  initiation 
by  November   1. 

The  annual  fall  formal  was  held  on  September 
7,  in  the  form  of  a  Victory  Ball.  August  Keller- 
mann,  '47,  was  chairman  of  the  dance  committee. 

There  were  sixteen  members  of  the  house  pres- 
ent at  the  dance  and  also  for  the  fraternity  house 
dancing  which  followed  the  annual  Tech  Carnival 
on  the  evening  of  September  8.  The  Carnival 
consists  of  skits  presented  by  each  of  the  four 
classes. 

Harold  A.  Krieger,  '44,  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Navy  and  is  presently  study- 
ing for  his  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Krieger  were  the 
chaperons  for  the  recent  house  dances. 

The  annual  Convocation  is  planned  for  Novem- 
ber 11  at  the  fraternity.  This  occasion  serves  as 
a  reunion  time  for  all  graduates  as  well  as  for 
those  who  have  left  school  in  the  past  few 
years  to  enter  the  armed   forces. 

The  following  men  have  been  very  active  in 
sports  during  the  past  year:  Lewis,  Propst,  Gross 
in  basketball ;  Kellermann  in  swimming ;  Gilmore 
and  Schlegel  in  soccer;  and  Gross,  Jones,  and 
Cromack  in  football. 

— Don  H.  Gilmore 

MICHIGAN  ALPHA— University  of  Michisan 

In  a  special  meeting  of  actives  on  September  14, 
Richard  B.  King  (V-12)  was  elected  president, 
Robert  Dauber,  vice-president;  John  Probert,  sec- 
retary; Jack  Blessley,  historian,  Frank  Ruck,  house 
manager. 

Through  rushing  efforts,  twelve  men  were 
pledged:  Bill  Petrie  (already  left  for  the  Navy), 
Harry  Anderson  (president),  Fred  White,  Lyle 
Schram,  Ken  Bush,  Warren  Talcott,  Bill  Mortz, 
Russ  Kavanough,  Bob  Geiger,  Ed  Beslin,  Bob 
Carroll,  and  Karl  Heinbach.  The  rush  committee 
was  made  up  of  Bob  McGhee  and  Dick  Frost. 

The  boys  tied  for  first  place  in  the  Softball 
competition  this  term,  while  the  chapter  recently 
defeated  all  other  fraternities  in  an  all-campus 
field  day. 

Our  top-notch  track  men  are  Garv  Wilson, 
high-jump  specialist;  Paul  Jon,  120-low  hurdles; 
and  Bob  McGhee,  broad  jump  and  high  jump. 
■  The  chapter  is  already  returning  to  pre-war 
standards.  Our  house  has  been  completely  re- 
decorated and  the  dining-room  will  be  re-opened 
next  term, 

— ^JACK  Blessley 

NEW  YORK  BETA— Cornell   University 

The  chapter  house  was  released  to  us  on  July  1. 
A  satisfactory  settlement  was  made  with  the  Uni- 
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versity  for  excessive  wear  and  damage.  A  contractor 
is  engaged  in  renovating  the  first,  second,  and 
third   floors. 

— Prof.  George  J.  Thompson 

NEW  YORK  GAMMA— New  York  University 

The  most  important  news  is  that  concerning 
the  formal  reopening  of  our  chapter.  On  Septem- 
ber 8  the  formal  initiation  of  ten  pledges  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt.  Those  initiated 
were:  Robert  Leunig,  Donald  Steward,  Fred  Vana- 
core,  Gillis  Long,  Edward  Corrigan,  Constantine 
Nickou,  Gillis  Kretzer,  Louis  Roscher,  Frank 
Mangiapane,  and  William  Ashley.  Another  pledge, 
Herbert  Walsh,  was  ill  at  the  time  and  was  unable 
to  attend.  He  expects  to  be  initiated  at  the  next 
meeting.  In  addition,  two  alumni  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  (basis  of  New  York  Gamma)  were  initiated: 
Charles  Brand,  '28,  and  Michael  Nervine,  '27. 

The  initiation  was  attended  by  50  alumni.  We 
were  also  fortunate  in  having  Uncle  Billy  Phillips 
and  Robert  Kelly,  District  Governor,  present.  A 
banquet  was  held  in  the  evening  following  the 
initiation. 

Our  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  October 
1  at  the  N.Y.U.  Faculty  Club  for  election  of 
officers  and  the  organization  of  our  chapter. 

Our    chapter    began    pledging    in    October. 

We  are  searching  for  an  apartment  but  are 
encountering  some  difficulty  because  of  the  ex- 
isting housing  shortage. 

— Louis  Roscher 

New  York  Gamma's  "Reactivation  Party" 
marked  a  large  reunion  of  all  New  York  Gamma 
alumni,  the  majority  of  whom  acted  on  the  vari- 
ous ritual  teams.  As  was  the  case  fifteen  years 
ago  Uncle  Billy  Phillips  was  on  hand  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  initiation  ceremonies  and  in  spite 
of  the  humid  weather  held  up  well  during  the 
twelve-hour-long  ceremonies. 

Following  the  interpretation  ceremonies  a  ban- 
quet was  held  in  The  Chinese  Room  of  the  Van- 
derbilt. On  hand  were  forty-four  brothers  and  in 
spite  of  the  heat  one  of  the  best  banquets  in 
New  York  Gamma  history  was  held.  The  banquet 
was  presided  over  by  Brother  F.  A.  Akins,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Gamma  Alumni  Board, 
and  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  effect  the 
return  to  active  status  of  the  chapter.  Other 
speakers  were  Bob  McQuade,  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  local  Theta  Sigma  Phi;  Fred 
Horrigan,  former  President;  Mitchell  Huber,  most 
recent  past  President;  Bob  Kelly,  former  Presi- 
dent and  present  District  Governor;  Doc  Se 
Boyar,  number  one  New  York  Gamma  initiate 
and  chapter  adviser  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
to  whom  all  owe  so  much  for  his  hard  work  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  chapter;  and  Uncle 
Billy  Phillips,  a  founder  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  immediate  past  Grand  President. 

Messages  were  received  and  read  at  the  banquet 
from    the    following    former    chapter    Presidents: 
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Dick   Hanna,    Bob   Parmelee,    Brad    Slattery,    and 
Ed  Butler. 

New  York  Gamma  men  present  were:  Mitchell 
F.  Huber,  Floyd  A.  Akins,  George  R.  Bennett, 
J.  Irwin  Cerf,  Robert  J.  Collins,  John  R.  Dan- 
necker,  Warren  F.  Delaney,  Thomas  R.  Donohue, 
Kenyon  D.  Ettinger,  Charles  R.  Faruolo,  George 
R.  Freund,  Arthur  Gaines,  W.  Gordon  Goff, 
Brewster  N.  Gottsch,  Herbert  F.  Gritmon,  Wil- 
liam C.  Heidelberger,  D.  Frederick  Horigan,  Rob- 
ert C.  Irving,  John  H.  Keig,  Robert  W.  Kelly, 
William  J.  Kennedy,  Thomas  V.  Kingham,  Harold 
W.  MacDowell,  Robert  J.  McQuade,  Walter  F. 
Merrell,  J.  Arthur  Pearson,  William  R.  Schult, 
Gerald  E.  Se  Boyar,  Charles  T.  Wetheral,  and 
the  initiates  mentioned  above.  Also  present  were 
James  and  Paul  Steward,  brothers  of  Donald 
Steward,  both  Alabama  Beta.  And  last  but  not 
least,  and  heading  the  list  of  Sig  Eps  the  world 
over,    William   L.   Phillips,   Virginia   Alpha. 

— Lt.  Robert  W.  Kelly 

NEW  YORK  DELTA— Rensselaer  Technical  Institute 

The  number  of  men  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
term  is  still  indefinite,  but  rushing  will  have  to 
be  top  concern  next  term.  The  job  should  be  easier 
than  previously,  as  the  Freshman  class  is  expected 
to  exceed  500.  Probably  half  of  this  number  will 
be  veterans.  Sig  Ep  veterans  expected  back  are 
Russell  Sherwood  and  Lt.  Graham  Cuffe,  both 
recently  married,  also  two  V-12  graduates  soon 
to  be  discharged,  Tony  Orlando  and  John  Friday. 
Tony  was  last  year's  basketball  captain  and  one 
of  the  reasons  for  our  exceptional  record.  Both 
plan  on  graduate  work  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Rensselaer  is  doing  well  so  far  in  football, 
with  three  wins  and  no  losses.  Sig  Ep  George 
Kiessling,  V-12,  is  first  string  halfback. 

New  members  since  the  last  issue  are  Ed 
Kotula  and  Don  Strahlman,  both  freshmen  from 
Irvington,  N.J.  Graduating  this  October  are  Don 
Bone,  A.E.  civilian,  and  George  Kiessling  and 
Bob  Bredekamp,   V-12's. 

Junior  Prom  was  held  September  29  with 
Jerry  Wald's  orchestra. 

OHIO  ALPHA— Ohio  Northern  University 

Before  the  year  1946  rolls  around,  Ohio  Alpha 
should  again  be  furnishing  active  chapter  news 
to  the  Journal,  and  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  again 
leading  the  parade  of  fraternities  on  the  campus 
of  Ohio  Northern. 

After  two  years  without  a  Sig  Ep  on  the  campus 
two  of  our  G.I.s  have  returned  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  our  post-war  chapter.  Bill  Hunter  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Navy  just  in  time  to  en- 
roll for  the  fall  quarter  and  continue  his  study 
of  pharmacy. 

Robert  Duvall,  who  was  pledged  at  Ohio  Alpha 
before  entering  Ohio  State  and  being  initiated 
at  Ohio  Gamma,  has  returned  to  Ohio  Northern 
to  complete  his  college  course. 

Although  the  chapter  house  will  not  be  opened 
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this  quarter  the  outlook  is  bright  for  opening 
for  the  winter  quarter.  Bill  and  Bob  are  rooming 
together  and  intend  to  start  the  ball  rolling  from 
their  apartment  for  a  bigger  and  better  (if  pos- 
sible) Ohio  Alpha  Chapter. 

— G.   C.   HiNDALL,    '33 

OHIO  EPSILON— Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

In  August  a  group  of  our  alumni  met  and  made 
plans  for  reopening  the  house  effective  November 
1  when  we  get  the  house  back  from  the  univer- 
sity who  have  rented  it  from  us  during  the  war 
period.  We  have  no  active  men  on  the  campus 
but  we  are  going  after  them  and  will  rebuild. 
We  are  starting  a  drive  for  finances  among  the 
alumni  to  keep  the  house  going  even  though 
we  get  only  a  few  men  this  fall.  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  too  long  until  you  will  hear  of 
Ohio   Epsilon  again   in  a  big  way. 

— Wayne  W.  Hilborn 

PENNSYLVANIA  DELTA— University  of 
Pennsylvania 

In  August,  with  no  men  on  the  Campus,  we 
rushed;  had  one  or  two  good  men  interested,  but 
since  we  were  a  closed  house  and  they  thought 
they  would  be  drafted  in  a  year  or  so,  they 
wanted  some  active  college  life,  so  we  could  not 
give  them  what  they  were  looking  for,  so  did 
not  pledge  any.  However,  it  was  a  good  thing 
we  rushed,  for  it  brought  out  a  good  alumni 
representation  who  saw  what  we  are  up  against, 
and,  by  our  house  being  open,  a  couple  of  our 
former  men  back  on  leave  from  the  overseas 
services  dropped  in;  some  boys  in  the  Navy 
R.O.T.C.  dropped  in  and  got  acquainted,  and 
we  feel  particularly  indebted  to  Ledgerton  of 
Davison  College,  N.C.,  who  really  went  all  out 
in  giving  us  a  hand. 

Bob  McCurdy,  our  chapter  president  when  the 
Army  took  over,  and  since  then  a  Navy  Cadet  in 
the  Medical  School  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
is  going  to  head  and  form  a  working  Committee 
of  recently  graduated  alumni  to  have  charge  of 
the  big  "first  re-union  after  the  first  Cornell  game 


FRESH  MANPOWER  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  Eta's  re- 
porter did  not  identify  this  group  of  its  new  pledges 
recently   honored    at   party  on   Penn   State  campus. 
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after  the  war,"  and  really  make  live  and  potent 
our  "Delta  Pen's"  slogan  "Remember  the  Re- 
unions after  the  First  and  Second  Cornell  Games 
after  the  War,"  and  with  our  few  actives,  our 
Alumni  Board  will  help  them  make  it  a  memo- 
rable occasion  that  Saturday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, and  weekend,  of  November  24. 

So  far  we  have  back  safe  after  the  war,  Norman 
Gray,  Sophomore,  who  was  a  German  prisoner 
of  war;  Lt.  John  Pontin,  navigator  in  the  Bomber 
Command  in  Italy;  David  Nelson,  back  from  the 
Navy;  Capt.  Robert  Jones,  Army  Air  Corps; 
Capt.  Charles  S.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Adjutant  with 
12th  Fighter  Command,  Army  Air  Corps,  in  Italy, 
and  we  hope  by  the  time  the  Journal  comes  out 
in  November  to  have  a  lot  more  home  safe. 

Now,  with  the  war  over,  we  hope  to  get  a 
nucleus  of  at  least  ten  men,  actives  and  alumni, 
to  room  in  the  house  this  winter  so  we  can  keep 
it  open;  so  men  in  good  standing,  from  other 
chapters  and  coming  to  Philadelphia,  or  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  would  like  to  live  at  the  house, 
communicate  with  Charles  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  426 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

— Charles  S.  Thompson 

PENNSYLVANIA  EPSILON— Lehigh  University 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  Pennsyl- 
vania Epsilon  has  fared  well,  as  has  Lehigh 
University.  Three  members  of  the  class  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1948,  who  entered  in  June,  were  pledged 
and  later  initiated.  They  are:  David  Burre,  Thomas 
Foltz,  and  James  Wilson.  Wilson,  who  entered 
the  service  at  mid-semester,  was  initiated  early, 
along  with  upperclassman  Clarence  Pearsall.  The 
other  two  were  initiated  recently  with  Frederick 
Spencer,  another  upperclassman.  We  now  have  the 
impressive  total  of  nine  actives,  although  those 
living  at  the  house  (including  one  roomer)  total 
only  eight.  However,  we  will  start  next  term  with 
ten  in  the  house,  due  to  the  return  of  men  on 
vacation.  An  extensive  rushing  program  is  being 
instituted,  and  it  is  even  hoped  that  the  kitchen, 
which  has  been  idle  since  May,  1943,  can  be 
reopened,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  forth- 
coming rushing  season. 

We  have  had  many  visits  from  Robert  Sentz, 
a  Navy  V-7  Midshipman  at  Columbia,  who,  until 
recently  thought  he  would  be  able  to  return  to 
us  after  an  absence  of  a  year  an  a  half.  Apparently 
somebody  had  a  change  of  heart,  so  Sentz  is 
stuck  probably  for  another  year.  We  also  had  a 
recent  visit  from  Major  Robert  Parsons,  a  Lehigh 
Sig  Ep,  '39. 

Recent  personal  honors  include  the  election  of 
the  Richards  MacAdams  and  Craig  to  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  national  senior  honorary  activities 
society. 

MacAdams  has  a  co-starring  role  in  Mustard 
and   Cheese's  forthcoming  military  drama,  Snafu. 

Pearsall  was  a  standout  in  the  summer  baseball 
season,  and  promises  to  do  as  well  in  football 
this    fall.    He   is    a    220-pound    veteran    of    three 
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and  a  half  years'  service  in  the  infantry. 

A  general  house  election  was  held  with  results 
as  follows:   President,   Richard  MacAdams;  Vice- 
president,     Harry     Donaghy;     Secretary,     Walter 
Bartholomew,    and    Treasurer,    Richard    Craig. 
— Richard  A.  Craig 

PENNSYLVANIA  ETA— Penn  State  College 

Pennsylvania  Eta  hopes  to  be  the  first  chapter 
on  campus  to  regain  its  post-war  status  inde-  i 
pendently.  Four  semesters  of  work  will  be  cul- 
minated in  October  when  the  house  will  once 
more  be  operating  at  full  capacity.  With  the  re- 
laxing of  rationing  restrictions,  the  dining-room 
situation    is    anticipating    improvements. 

On  September  8  we  held  our  second  annual 
pledge  dance,  extending  invitations  to  all  mem- 
ber fraternities   and  BMOCs   on  campus. 

Ray  Becker  and  Bob  Dursch  are  intending  to 
return  in  the  fall  to  give  the  chapter  a  post-war 
flavor.  Information  concerning  the  return  of  some 
of  the  boys  from  service  fronts  is  wanting  at  the 
present  time,  but  a  full  report  is  expected  by 
November. 

— Paul  Krystow  and  Ross  Johnston 

VIRGINIA  ALPHA— University  of  Richnriond 

Virginia  Alpha  started  off  the  semester  with  the 
following  men  on  the  active  list:  President  O.  J. 
Graham,  Vice-president  Thomas  Pearman,  Sec- 
retary A.  L.  McCue,  Comptroller  Fletcher  Stiers. 
Beverly  Jones  has  left  the  campus  to  pursue  his 
medical  course  at  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Four  pledges  were  netted  through  a  brief  rush 
week:  Jesse  Cralle,  Joseph  Walton,  William  Cop- 
pedge,  and  Robert  Coffman. 

WISCONSIN    BETA— University  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Beta  is  making  plans  for  the  new 
era  in  fraternities  that  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Rushing  is  "all  out"  and  is  already  well  under 
way.  The  freshman  class  has  a  great  number  of 
veterans  and  shows  promise  of  producing  many 
new  Sig  Ep  pledges. 

The  chapter  has  grown  from  nine  members  a 
year  ago  to  19  actives  and  6  pledges.  Also  alumni 
Harlan  Klipstein,  James  Sands  and  Alfred  Leiser 
have  been  a  tremendous  aid  in  starting  the  chapter 
on  the  trail  back. 

Russ  Crick  was  re-elected  president  and  Terrell 
Singletary  has  taken  over  the  vice-president's 
post.  Bob  Leaf,  one  of  the  original  re-founders  of 
Wisconsin  Beta,  has  resigned  his  secretary  posi- 
tion and  Terrance  Mcintosh,  your  reporter,  has 
been  elected  to  take  over.  Louis  French  is  new 
comptroller. 

These  past  summer  months  saw  so  many  suc- 
cessful picnics  that  they  have  come  to  be  almost 
traditional  in  Sig  Ep  and  on  the  campus.  One 
of  the  big  events  was  the  winnmg  of  the  fra- 
ternity Softball  championship  from  Sigma  Nu. 
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An  informal  party  was  held  with  the  Phi  Delts 
celebrating  the  initiation  of  the  newest  Sig  Eps, 
and  it  proved  to  be  an  overwhelming  success. 

Other  high  spots  of  the  summer  was  the  valiant 
attempt  (with  a  small  degree  of  success)  to  keep 
the  miniature  yacht  Epsilon  afloat  on  Lake  Men- 
dota.  A  songbook  consisting  of  many  of  the  well- 
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known  and  traditional  songs  of  Sig  Ep  and  of 
the  Wisconsin  campus  was  compiled  by  the  chap- 
ter to  be  used  in  rushing  and  in  pledge  training. 
The  chapter's  regular  circular  letter,  "Around 
the  World  with  Sig  Ep,"  was  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Ralph  Simonds  and  Harlan  Klipstein. 
— T.    E.    MclNTOSH 


PAN  HELLENICA 


The  Public  Be  Wooed 

FRATtRNiTiES  have  long  suffered  a  cool  and 
disdainful  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  large  and 
powerful  public  that  has  never  even  remotely 
understood  them.  Whatever  the  Greek-letter  boys 
have  done  in  the  way  of  boisterish  and  hoodlumish 
pranks  has  been  easy  meat  for  the  public  press, 
and  the  public  knows  fraternities  for  such  pranks. 
The  good  work  of  them  comprises  a  difficult  as 
well  as  a  dull  job  for  journalists  (themselves 
largely  gross  and  often  cynical  materialists)  to 
describe,  and  thus  the  public  holds  nothing  like 
a  fair  view. 

The  National  Interfraternity  Conference  has 
at  length  undertaken  a  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions program,  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
July  meeting  having  made  funds  available  for 
that  purpose.  The  committee  of  press  and  public 
relations  in  charge  of  the  proposed  program  is 
made  up  of  Frank  E.  Mullen,  chairman.  Dr.  Alvan 
E.  Duerr,  Ben  S.  Fischer,  George  Starr  Lasher, 
Earl  F.  Schoening,  Dean  A.  Ray  Warnock,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Fine.  The  last  mentioned,  who  is 
education  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  committee. 

The  program  now  outlined  by  the  N.I.C.  calls 
for  a  broadening  of  the  membership  of  Greek- 
letter  fraternities,  stresses  the  importance  of  good 
scholarship,  and  emphasizes  other  objectives  of 
the  fraternity  on  the  post-war  college  or  univer- 
sity campus.  The  establishment  on  college  and 
university  campuses  of  local  and  national  fra- 
ternities is  urged  in  numbers  that  would  "best 
serve  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  institution 
and   the   entire    student    body." 

The  N.LC.  brass  hats  believe  that  maintenance 
of  this  established  democratic  policy  will  bring 
about  larger  fraternity  membership,  and  would 
provide  strong  Greek-letter  organizations  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  fraternity  affiliation. 

Fraternities,  the  Conference  vows,  "will  seek  to 
develop  those  qualities  of  human  understanding, 
companionship,  and  kindness,  with  a  knowledge 
and  training  in  appraising  the  basic  values  of 
life,  which  will  lead  towards  a  better  civilization, 
with  peace  and  understanding  among  all  peoples." 

Under  this  program,  perhaps  the  circle  of 
friends  that  fraternities  now  have  can  become 
gradually  enlarged  and  eventually  multiplied  to 
embrace  the  people  of  America. 

But  first  the  N.LC.'s  public  relations  mentors 


must  know  what  to  sell.  While  it  may  take  them 
some  time  to  learn  it,  the  road  to  progress  now 
lies  clearly  and  definably  ahead.  The  fraternity 
idea  is  too  strong  and  too  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  American  philosophy  ever  to 
perish. 

Anachronism? 

Some  thoughtful  men  have  concluded  fra- 
ternities should  be  abolished.  A  persuasive  argu- 
ment against  the  proposal  has  been  that  the 
fraternity  system,  having  played  its  part  for  over 
a  century,  has  become  an  anachronism  and  should 
be  discarded.  As  one  soldier  back  on  a  brief 
furlough  from  the  fighting  front  put  it  pungently 
to  me,  "You  are  blowing  on  a  dead  coal." 

The  supporters  of  this  view  present  strong 
arguments.  The  waning  acceptability  of  the  fra- 
ternity system  within  the  undergraduate  body 
is  evidenced  by  the  progressively  smaller  per- 
centage who  joined  the  chapters.  Organizations 
which  once  had  scholastic  aims  and  contributed 
importantly  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  College 


QUAD  ADVOCATE  .  .  .  Brown  University's 
president  Henry  Merritt  Wriston  is  respon- 
sible for  a  new  six-million-dollar  housing 
plan  for  his  campus.  Greek  Exchange  photo. 
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community  had  become  neutral  at  best,  and  at 
worst,  influences  hostile  to  inellectual  effort;  the 
scholastic  condition  of  the  fraternities  has  been 
progressively  unsatisfactory.  Few  of  the  houses 
are  desirable  permanent  residences  for  Brown 
students;  there  have  been  no  significant  evidences 
of  any  intention  either  to  build  new  houses  or 
to  make  present  properties  fully  satisfactory.  The 
only  building  project  undertaken  by  a  fraternity 
in  the  last  twenty  years  was  abandoned  because 
insufficient  money  was  raised. 

The  financing  of  several  was  unstable,  the 
physical  conditions  of  some  intolerable.  Consider- 
able sums  were  paid  to  national  organizations ;  in 
many  instances  the  returns  were  incommensurate. 
There  was,  finally,  an  argument  which  the  fra- 
ternities have  had  recurrently  to  meet  ever  since 
their  foundation,  one  which  many  years  ago  led 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  There  is  a  fundamental  doubt  whether 
secret  societies,  self-selected,  can  escape  the  dan- 
gers of  snobbishness  and  whether  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  democratic,  egalitarian  social 
temper  of  American  life.  These  questions  become 
more  insistent  and  more  diflficult  to  answer  satis- 
factorily as  smaller  percentages  of  the  student 
body  participate  in  fraternity  life. — Dr.  Henry 
Merritt  Wriston,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  President 
of  Brown  University,  in  an  article  in  Banters 
Greek  Exchange. 
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IT  WAS  Sunday  on  Iwo  Jima — the  first  one  since 
D-Day.  And  the  field  artillerymen  of  the  13th 
Marines,  Fifth  Marine  Division,  were  busy  tossing 
steel  death  into  Japanese  positions.  The  enemy  oc- 
casionally threw  mortar  or  artillery  shells  into 
what  ordinarily  should  have  been  rear  line  posi- 
tions. And  the  snipers  were  active.  But  the  Word 
of  God  was  not  forgotten. 

Chaplain  John  H.  Galbreath  trudged  from  gun 
pits  to  sand-bagged  foxholes  to  shell  craters, 
through  thick  volcanic  sand — and  in  the  midst  of 
the  gunfire  he  read  to  the  men  from  the  16th 
Psalm:  "For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from 
death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling."  AU'helmets  remained  on  as  the  men  read 
with  the  chaplain:  "/  will  walk  before  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living."  .  .  .  Artillery  shells 
swished  overhead.  They  were  ours.  One  man  threw 
himself  to  the  ground.  The  service  was  halted. 
The  men  in  that  gun  pit  turned  to  their  howitzers 
for  a  fire  mission.  The  adjusted.  Quickly  five 
shells  were  sent  flying  toward  the  enemy  lines. 
One  man  wiped  dust  from  the  gun;  then  they 'all 
turned  toward  the  chaplain. 

"/  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  people."  ...  A  sniper  opened 
up.  Everyone,  including  the  chaplain,  ducked  for 
cover.  A  few  seconds  later  they  completed  the 
Psalm,  "In  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the 
midst  of  thee,  O  Jerusalem.  Praise  ye  the  Lord." 
— S/Sgt.  Allen  Sommers  in  Chaplain  Magazine. 
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with  an  exciting  array  of  Balfour  Hit  Parade  fav- 
orites to  make  the  1946  edition  of  the  BALFOUR 
BLUE  BOOK  the  finest  yet. 

]ust  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  things  you 
will  find  .  .  . 

Here  you  will  find  forty  pages  of  Balfour  quality 
fraternity  jewelry:  Beautiful  rings — see  the  new 
Identification  Ring! — fine  bracelets,  pendants,  lock- 
ets, chapter  wedding  gifts,  service  billfolds,  writing 
portfolios,  stationery,  place  cards,  h-onor  rolls  and 
scholarship  scrolls. 

Mail  post  card  for 
YOUR   FREE   COPY! 

COMPLETE    BALFOUR 
SERVICE 

Balfour  Stores  are  located  in  principal  educa- 
tional centers  throughout  the  country  for  your  con- 
venience. See  listing  on  inside  front  cover  of  BLUE 
BOOK. 

Balfour  Representatives  travel  from  coast  to  coast 
to  give  you  PERSONAL  service  and  a  complete 
jewelry  display. 


'     BALFOUR     COMPANY 


FACTORIES 


ATTLEBORO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In  Canada  .  .  .  Contact  your  nearest  BIRK'S  store. 


r;E()ROE    BANTA    rUItl.ISH  I  NG    COMPANY,    MF.NASHA,    WISCONSIN  J 


